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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the War in the Peninsula and in 
the South of France, from the Year 1807 to 
the Year 1814. By W. F. P. Napier, C,B. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 594. London, 1828. Mur- 


ray. 
Tas season has done much to silence the com- 
mon cant about the fugitive nature of our 
modern literature. It may be safely asserted, 
that in no period of the same extent were more 
works of a thoroughly masculine and solid cha- 
racter put forth among us; and certainly few 
similar periods ever witnessed the appearance 
of so many such works likely to command 
lasting applause—to form parts of the true and 
permanent library of England, and, we may 
say, of Europe. If the profusion of light and 
fleeting performances cannot be denied, let not 
the notion prevail that such works only are 
calculated for the tastes and feelings of what 
deserves to be called the reading public. Grant- 
ing that the Tories have good reason to disap- 
rove of many views and statements (perhaps) 
n Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History, still, 
who but the merest bigot of partisanship can 
affect to doubt that that work will ever remain 
a splendid monument of knowledge, skill, com- 


position—a model of 7 throughout—and; 


nine parts out of ten, valuable in the highest 
degree for manliness of sentiment, and bold 
originality of reflection. Sir Walter Seott’s 
Napoleon, though written with too much of the 
rapidity, and something of the carelessness, of 
& romancer, will (a few blots removed, as they 
must and will soon be) go down to posterity as 
a book displaying all the graces of a Herodotus 
with much of the wisdom of a Tacitus. Mr. 
Southey’s History of the Peninsular War is 
another narrative impressed with the stamp of 
genius in every page, erring only from the 
author’s over-generous views of human nature 
in general, and Spanish nature in particular ; 
and sure of standing now and hereafter on the 
same shelf with the Clarendons, the Du Thous, 
and the Guicciardinis. And here is another 
History of the same war, which will also stand 
on the same shelf—a history written, we do 
not hesitate to say, with talent equal to what 
any one of the English authors we have been 
mentioning have displayed in the works alluded 
to, and, we must add, ing claims as to 
authenticity of material and accuracy of detail 
which no one of the number can equal. We 
shall not pretend, after a single rapid perusal 
of such a volume, to enter into any analysis 
either of its facts or of its merits. It is a work 
which will speak for itself: it is one which 
every mili man must make himself master 
of, and which every man who wishes to form a 
fair opinion on the history of our counsels and 
arms during the late tremendous struggle, must 
study, and is sure to respect and treasure. 
The author brings extraordinary resources to 
his great undertaking: he seems to be a‘pro- 
found scholar, and to have the manwuvres of 
the Hannibals, the Cesars, the Condés, Frede- 
ticks, &c. &e., in a word, the minutest details 
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of all military history, as fresh and vivid in his 
mind, as those of the campai Wellington 
and Soult: and how well q ed he was to 
observe and to record, what in these, 
a tolerably strong presumption is.afforded in 
the fact, th 

the public with the solitary ad of having 
had access to the private documents of both 
these illustrious generals. In his preface he 
says :— 

‘“¢ T was an eye-witness to mamy of the trans- 
actions that I relate; and a wide acquaintance 
with military men has enabled me to consult 
distinguished officers, both Freneh and English, 
and to correct my own recollections and opi- 
nions by their superior knowledge. Thus as- 
sisted, I was encouraged to undertake the 
work ; and I offer it to the world with the less 
fear, because it contains original documents, 
which will suffice to give it interest, although 
it should have no other merit. Many of those 
documents I owe to the liberality 
Soult, who, disdaining national’, 
with the confidence of a great 
them at my disposal, without even a ¥¢ 
check the freedom of my pen. ; 
opportunity to declare that respect 3 
believe every British officer who 
honour to serve against him feels is 
litary talents. By those talents the 
cause in Spain was long upheld; and after the 
battle of Salamanca, if his counsel had been fol- 
lowed by the intrusive monarch, the fate of the 
war might have beenchanged. Military 
tions are so dependent upon accidental cireum- 
stances, that to justify censure it should always 
be shewn that an unsuccessful general has 
violated the received maxims and established 
principles of war. By that rule I have been 
guidedgbut to preserve theg tives un- 
broken, my own observations are placed at the 
end of certain transactions of magnitude, where, 
their real source being known, they will pass 
for as much as they are worth, and no more; 
when they are not well supported by ar t, 
I freely surrender them to the inet of 
abler men. Of those transactions w’ 
mencing with ‘ the secret treaty of Fontgi 
bleau,’ ended with ‘ the Assembly of 
at Bayonne, little is known except th 
exculpatory and contradictory publica 
men interested to conceal the es : 
me it appears that the passians,of the. present 
pea. must subside, and the ultimaté-fate 
of Spain be known, before that of the 
subject can be justly and usefully handled. I 
have, therefore, related ng more of those po- 
litical affairs than would suffice to introduce 
the military events that followed, neither have 
I treated largely of the disjointed and inef- 
fectual operations of the native armies; for I 
cared not to swell my work with apocryphal 
matter, and neglected the thousahd farrow 
winding currents of Spanish warfare, to folldw 
that mighty stream of battle which, bearing 
the glory of England in its course, burst the 





barriers of the Pyrenees, and left deep traces 
of its fury in the soil of France. The Spaniards 


at Colonel Napier naw comes before | 
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have boldly asserted, and the world has be- 
lieved, that the deliverance of the Peninsula 
was the work of their hands: this assertion, so 
contrary tothe truth, Icombat. It is unjust to 
the fame of the British general, injurious to the 
glory of the British arms. Military virtue is not 
the growth of a day ; nor is there any nation 
|80 rich and populous, that, despising it, can 
rest secure. The imbecility of Charles IV., 
the vileness of Ferdinand, and the corruption 
of Godoy, were undoubtedly the proximate 
causes of the calamities that overwhelmed 
Spain; but the primary cause, that which be- 
longs to history, was the despotism arising 
from the union of a superstitious court and a 
sanguinary priesthood, which, repressing know- 
ledge and contracting the public mind, sapped 
the foundation of all military as well as civil 
virtues, and prepared the way for invasion. 
No foreign potentate would have attempted to 
steal into the fortresses of a great kingdom, if 
the prying eyes and the thousand rous 
tongues belonging to a free press were ready 
to expose his projects, and a well-disciplined 
army present to avenge the insult ;, but Spain, 
being destitute of both, was first circumvented 
by the wiles, and then ravaged by the arms, of 
Napoleon. She was deceived and fettered be- 
cause the public voice was stifled; but she was 
scourged and torn because her military institu. 
tions were decayed. From the moment that 
an English force took the field, the Spaniards 
ceased to act as principals in a contest carried 
on in the heart of their country, and involving 
their existence as an independent. nation ; 
they were self-sufficient, and.their pride was 
wounded by insult; they were superstitious, 
and their religious feelings were roused to 
fanatic fury by an all-powerful clergy, who 
feared to lose their own rich endowments ; but 
after the first burst of indignation, the cause of 
independence created little enthusiasm. Hor- 
rible barbarities were exercised on those French 
soldiers that sickness or the fortune of war ex- 
posed to the rage of the invaded ; and a dread- 
ful spirit of personal hatred was, kept alive by 
the exactions and severe retaliations of the in- 
vaders; but no great and ‘general exertion to 
drive the latter from the soil was made, or_at 
least none was sustained with steadfast courage 
in the field. Manifestoes, decrees, and lofty 
boasts, like a cloud of canvass covering a rotten. 
hull, made a gallant appearance, but real 
strength and firmness were no where to be 
found. The Spanish insurrection presented 
indeed a strange spectacle; patriotism was 
seen supporting a vile system of government ; 
a popular assembly working for the restoration 
of a despotic monarch; the higher classes 
seeking a foreign master; the lower armed 
in the cause of bigotry and misrule. The up- 
start leaders secretly abhorring freedom, yet 
governing in her name, trembled at the de- 
mocratic activity they had themselves excited. 
They called forth all the bad passions of the 
multitude, ‘but repressed the patriotism. that 
would régenerate as well as save., The country 
suffered the evils, without enjoying the he- 
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nefits, of a revolution ! Tumults and assassina- 
tions terrified and disgusted the sensible part 
of the community; a corrupt administration 
of the resources extingui iotism, and 
neglect ruined the armies: the peasant-sol- 
dier, usually flying at the first onset, threw 
away his arms returned to his home, or, 
attracted by the license of the partidas, joined 
the banners of men who, for the most part 
originally robbers, were as oppressive to the 
people as the omg 4 The guerilla chiefs 
would, in their turn, have been Lee y A exter- 
minated, but that the French, pressed by Lord 
Wellington’s battalions, were obliged to kee 
in large masses. This was the secret of Spanis 
constancy! Copious supplies from England, 
and the valour of the Anglo-Portuguese troops, 
these were the supports of the war! But it 
was the gigantic vigour with which the Duke 
of Wellington, while resisting the fierceness of 
France, sustained the weakness of three inef- 
ficient cabinets, that delivered the Peninsula. 
Faults he committed—and who in war has 
not ? but his reputation stands upon a sure 
foundation, a simple majestic structure, that 
envy cannot undermine, nor the meretricious 
ornaments of party panegyric deform. The 
exploits of his army were great in themselves, 
and great in their consequences: abounding 
with signal examples of heroic courage and de- 
voted zeal, they should neither be disfigured 
nor forgotten, being worthy of more fame than 
the world has yet accorded them—worthy also 
of a better historian.” 

We doubt whether any reader of the Colonel’s 
volume would hesitate to say dele to the last 
limb of the above sentence. 

We freely confess that Colonel Napier’s poli- 
tical views are op 5 toto celo, to ours. He 
is, we fear, a radical. But if this has not pre- 
vented him from being honoured by the confi- 
dence of the Duke of Wellington ; if it has 
not prevented him from writing of his Grace’s 
achievements more worthily than they had ever 
been treated of before,—we assuredly may dis- 
miss all the associations commonly con- 
nected with the term we have ventured to 
apply tohim. There are, thank God ! scholars 
and gentlemen of more parties than one ; and it 
is well that any party can find such an organ 
on tt occasions as Colonel Napier. 

e present the gree | as a fair specimen 
of the tone of thought and language by which 
this remarkable work is distinguished; and 
intend, by and by, to recur to the details of its 
character and execution. 

“ Spain stood nearly in the same position 
with regard to France that Portugal did to 
England ; a warm feeling of friendship for the 
enemy of Great Britain was the natural con- 
sequence of the unjust seizure of the Spanish 
frigates in a time of peace; but although this 
rendered the French cause popular in Spain, 
and that the court of Madrid was from weak- 
ness subservient to the French emperor, no- 
thing could induce the people to refrain from 
a profitable contraband trade; they would not 
pay that respect to the wishes of a foreign 
power, which they refused to the regulations 
of their own government; neither was the 
aristocratical enmity to Napoleon asleep in 
Spain. A proclamation issued by the Prince 
of Peace previous to the battle of Jena, al- 
though hastily recalled when the result of that 
conflict was known, sufficiently inéicated the 
tenure upon which the friendship of the 
Spanish court was to be held. This state of 

irs drew the French em; "8 attention 
fowards the Peninsula; a chain of remarkable 
circumstances fixed it there, and induced him 


to remove the reigning family, and to place 
his brother Joseph on the throne of Spain. 
He thought that the people of that country, 
sick of an effete government, would be qui- 
escent under such a change; and although it 
should prove otherwise, the confidence he re- 
posed in his own fortune, unrivalled talents, 
and ‘vast power, made him disregard the con- 
sequences; while the cravings of his military 
and political system, the danger to be appre- 
hended from the vicinity of a Bourbon dy- 
nasty, and, above all, the temptations offered 
by a miraoulous folly which outrun even his 
desires, him to a deed, that, well ac- 
cepted by the people of the Peninsula, would 
have proved beneficial; but being enforced 
contrary to their wishes, was unhallowed 
either by justice or benevolence. In an evil 
hour, for his own greatness and the happiness 
of others, he commenced this fatal project ; 
founded in violence, executed with fraud and 
cruelty, it spread desolation through the fair- 
est portions of the Peninsula; it was cala- 
mitous to France, and destructive to himself. 
The conflict between his hardy veterans and 
the bloody vindictive race he insulted, as- 
sumed a character of unmitigated ferocity dis- 
graceful to human nature; for the Spaniards 
did not fail to defend their just cause with 
hereditary cruelty, and the French army struck 
a terrible balance of barbarous actions. Na- 
poleon observed with surprise the unexpected 
energy of the people, and bent his whole force 
to the attainment of his object; while Eng- 
land, coming to the assistance of the Pen- 
insula, employed all her resources to frustrate 
his efforts. Thus the two leading nations of 
the world were brought into contact at a 
moment when both were disturbed by angry 
passions, eager for great events, and possessed 
of surprising power. The extent and popu- 
lation of the French empire, including the 
kingdom of Italy, the confederation of the 
Rhine, the Swiss Cantons, the Duchy of War- 
saw, and the dependent states of Holland and 
Naples, enabled Buonaparte, through the me- 
dium of the conscription, to array an army, 
in number nearly equal to the great host that 
followed the Persian of old against Greece: 
like that multitude, also, his treops were ga- 
thered from many nations; but they were 
trained in a*Roman discipline, and ruled by 
a Carthaginian genius. The organization of 
Napoleon’s army was simple, the administra- 
tion vigorous, the manipulations well contrived. 
The French officers, accustomed to success, 
were bold, enterprising, of great reputation, 
and feared accordingly. By a combination of 
discipline and moral excitement, admirably 
adapted to the mixed nature of his troops, 
the emperor had created a power that ap- 

ared to be resistless; and, in truth, it would 

ave been so, if applied to one great object 
at a time; but this the ambition of the man, 
or rather the force of circumstances, would not 
permit. The ships of France were chained 
up in her harbours, and her naval strength 
was rebuked, but not destroyed ; inexhaustible 
resources for building at. vast marine es- 
tablishments, a coast line of many thousand 
miles, and the creative genius of Napoleon, 
were nursing up a navy, formidable as a se- 
condary arm; and the war then pending be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
promised to nurture its growth, and to in- 
crease its efficacy. Maritime commerce was, 
indeed, fainting in France; but her internal 
and continental traffic was robust; her manu- 
factures were rapidl improving ; her debt was 





small; her financial operations conducted on 3 
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prudent plan, arid with exact economy. The 
supplies were all raised within the year, with. 
out any very great pressure of taxation, and 
from a sound metallic currency; thus there 
seemed to be no reasonable doubt, that any 
war undertaken by Napoleon, might be by 
him brought to a favourable termination. 
On the other hand, England, omnipotent at 
sea, was little regarded as a military power. 
Her enormous debt was yearly increasing in an 
accelerated ratio; and this necessary conse. 
quence of anticipating the resources of the 
country, and dealing in a factitious currency, 
was fast eating into the vital strength of the 
state: for although the merchants and great 
manufacturers were thriving from the acci. 
dental circumstances of the times, the labourers 
were suffering and degenerating in character ; 
pauperism and its sure attendant, crime, were 
spreading over the land, and the population 
was fast splitting into distinct classes,—the one 
rich and arbitrary, the other poor and discon- 
tented: the former composed of those who pro. 
fited, the latter of those who suffered, by the 
war. Of Ireland it is unnecessary to speak ; 
her wrongs and her misery, peculiar and un- 
paralleled, are too well known, and too little 
regarded, to call for remark. This general 
comparative statement, so favourable to France, 
would, however, be a false criterion of the re- 
lative strength of the belligerents, with regard 
to the approaching struggle in the Peninsula. 
A cause manifestly unjust is a heavy weight 
upon the operations of a general : it reconciles 
men to desertion—it sanctifies want of zeal—is 
a pretext for cowardice—renders hardships more 
irksome, dangers more obnoxious, and glory 
less satisfactory to the mind of the soldier. 
Now the invasion of the Peninsula, whatever 
might have been its real original, was an act of 
violence on the part of Napoleon repugnant to 
the feelings of mankind. The French armies 
were burdened with a sense of its iniquity, 
the British troops exhilarated by a contrary 
sentiment. All the continental nations had 
smarted under the sword of Napoleon; but, 
with the exception of Prussia, none .were 
crushed : a common feeling of humiliation, the 
hope of revenge, and the ready subsidies of 
England, were bonds of union among their 
governments stronger than the most solemn 
treaties. France could only calculate on their 
fears, England was secure in their self-love. 
The hatred to what were called French princi- 
ples was at this period in full activity. The 
privileged classes of every country hated Napo- 
leon, because his genius had given stability to 
the institutions that grew out of the revolution, 
because his victories had baffled their calculations, 
and shaken their hold of power. As the chief 
of revolutionary France, he was constrained to 
continue his career until the final accomplish. 
ment of her destiny ; and this necessity, over- 
looked by the great bulk of mankind, afforded 
plausible ground for imputing insatiable ambi- 
tion to the French government and to the 
French nation, of which ample use was made. 
Rapacity, insolence, injustice, cruelty, even 
cowardice, were said to be inseparable from the 
character of a Frenchman ; and, as if such vices 
were no where else to be found, it was more 
than insinuated, that all the enemies of France 
were inherently virtuous and disinterested. 
Unhappily, history is but a record of crimes, 
and it is not wonderful that the arrogance of 
men, buoyed up by a spring-tide of military 
glory, should, as well among allies as among 
vanquished enemies, have produced sufficient 
disgust to ensure a ready belief in any accusa- 





tion, however false and absurd, Napoleon was 
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the contriver and the sole support of a political 
system that required time and victory to conso- 
lidate ; he was the connecting link between 
the new interests of mankind and what of the 
old were left in a state of vigour ; he held them 
together strongly, but he was no favourite with 
either, and consequently in danger from both. 
His power, unsanctified by time, depended not 
less upon delicate management than upon vigor- 
ous exercise ; he had to fix the foundations of, 
as well as to defend, an empire, and he may be 
said to have been rather peremptory than de- 
spotic. There were points of administration 
with which he durst not meddle even wisely, 
much less arbitrarily ; customs, prejudices, and 
the dregs of the revolutionary license, interfered 
with his policy, and rendered it complicated and 
difficult. It was not so with his inveterate 
adversaries; the delusion of parliamentary re- 
presentation enabled the English government 
safely to exercise an unlimited power over the 
persons and the property of the nation, and 
through the influence of an active and corrupt 
press they exercised nearly the same power over 
the public mind. The vast commerce of Eng- 
land, penetrating by a thousand channels (open 
or secret) as it were into every house on the 
face of the globe, supplied unequalled sources 
of intelligence. The spirit of traffic, which 
seldom acknowledges the ties of country, was 
universally on the side of Great Britain; and 
those twin curses, paper-money and public cre- 
dit, so truly described as ‘ strength in the be- 
ginning, but weakness in the end,’ were reck- 
lessly used by statesmen whose policy regarded 
not the interests of posterity. Such were the 
adventitious causes of England’s power; and 
her natural, legitimate resources were many 
and great. If any credit is to be given to the 
census, the increasing population of the United 
Kingdom amounted at this period to nearly 
twenty millions: France reckoned but twenty- 
seven millions when Frederick the Great de- 
clared that if he were her king, ‘ not a gun 
should be fired in Europe without his leave.’ 
The French army was undoubtedly very for- 
midable from numbers, discipline, skill, and 
bravery ; but, contrary to the general opinion, 
the British army was inferior to it in none of 
these points save the first; and in discipline it 
was superior, because a national army will 
always bear a sterner code than a mixed force 
will suffer. With the latter, the military, not 
the moral, crimes can be punished; men will 
submit to death for a breach of great regula- 
tions which they know by experience to be use- 
ful; but the constant restraint of petty though 
wholesome rules they will escape from by de- 
sertion, or resist by mutiny, when the ties of 
custom and country are removed; for the dis- 
grace of bad conduct attaches not to them, but 
to the nation under whose colours they serve: 
great indeed is that genius that can keep men 
of different nations firm to their colours, and 
preserve a rigid discipline at the same time. 
Napoleon’s mili tem was, from this 
cause, inferior to the British, which, if it be 
purely administered, combines the solidity of 
the Germans with the rapidity of the French, 
excluding. the mechanical dulness of the one, 
and the dangerous vivacity of the other; yet, 
before the campaign in the Peninsula had 
proved its excellence in every branch of war, 
the English army was absurdly under-rated in 
foreign countries, and absolutely despised in its 
own. It was reasonable to suppose that it did 
not possess that facility of moving in large 
bodies which long practice had given to the 
French ; but the individual soldier was (and is 
still) most falsely stigmatised as deficient in 





intelligence and activity,: the officers ridiculed, 
and the idea that a British could cope with 
a French army, even for a single campaign, 
considered chimerical. The English are a 
people very subject to reeeive and to cherish 
false impressions; proud of their credulity, 
as if it were a virtue, the majority will 
adopt any fallacy, and cling to it with a te. 
nacity proportioned to its grossness. Thus, 
an ignorant contempt for the British soldiery 
had been long entertained, before the ill suc. 
cess of the expeditions in 1794 and 1799 ap- 
peared to justify the general prejudice. The 
true cause of those failures was not traced, 
and the excellent discipline afterwards intro. 
duced and perfected by the duke of York was 
despised. England, both at home and abroad, 
was, in 1808, scorned as a military power, 
when she possessed, without a frontier to swal- 
low up large armies in expensive fortresses, 
at least two hundred thousand* of the best- 
equipped and best-disciplined soldiers in the 
universe, together with an immense recruiting 
establishment, and through the medium of the 
militia, the power of drawing upon the popula- 
tion without limit. It is true that of this number 
many were necessarily employed in the defence 
of the colonies; but enough [enow] remained 
to compose a disposable force greater than that 
with which Napoleon won the battle of Auster- 
litz, and double that with which he conquered 
Italy. In all the materials of war, the superior 
ingenuity and skill of the English mechanics 
were visible; and that intellectual power that 
distinguishes Great Britain amongst the na- 
tions, in science, arts, and literature, was 
not wanting to her generals in the hour of 
danger.” 








The Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dal- 
keith. Written by Himself. 12mo.pp. 374. 
1828. Edinburgh, W. Blackwood ; London, 
T. Cadell. 

A most amusing volume,—embodying that 

quaint quiet humour which seems to belong 

to old Scotia, in all its national pecu- 
liarity, very happily ; and a scene or two of 
more sombre cast, touching to a degree. We 
pay it a high compliment in calling it not 
unworthy of its dedication to Mr. Galt: it is 

a copy of his style, but spirited, and such as 

could only be drawn by a promising pupil. 

After this, it will seem paradoxical to say we 

are at a loss what specimen to select; but 

the greater part, indeed all that it contains 
most striking, has wr | appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine ;~and having been circu. 
lated through so popular a medium, all we can 
expect to do, is to recall pleasantly to the 
reader’s memory, that many a scattered hu- 
morous and pathetic fragment are here col- 
lected in a neat little volume, which well 
deserves a place in the book-case. 

The following verses will, we think, plead 
their own excuse for admission :— 


** Oh wad that my time were ower but, 
Wi this wi sleet and snaw, 
That I might see our house again 
I’ the bonny birken shaw !— 





* Viz.:— about 30,000 Cavalry. 
6,000 Foot 
170,000 Infantry of the line. 
14,000 Artillery. 


Total, 220,000 
Of these, between 50 and 60,000 were emp! 
Colonies and in India; the remain 


000 marines, 
— power of England must be considered pro- 
ious. 
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For this is no my ain life, 
And I. dag ine away, 

Wi the ts 0” and the young flow’rs, 
I’ the glad green month o’ May. 

I used to wauk in the morn 
Wi the loud sang o’ the lark, 


And the whistling o’ the ploughmen lads, 
As they gaed to their wark ; 
I used to weir in the young lambs 
Frae the tod and the se stream ; 
nd a’ thing now 


But the warld is changed, a! 
To me seems like a dream, 


Yet, though sae mony surround me, 
I kenna ane I meet. 
And I think on kind, kent faces, 
And o’ blithe and cheery days, 
When I wander’d out, wi’ our ain folk, 
Out-owre the simmer braes. 
Wae’s me, for my heart is breaking ! 
I think on Pw | — sma’, 
And on m’ ter greeting, 
When tome frae a awa; 
And oh! how my mither sobbit, 
As shook me by the hand, 
When I left the door o’ our auld house, 
To come to this stranger-land ! 


There's nae place like our ain hame; 
Oh, I wish that I was there !— 
There’s nae hame like our ain hame 
To be met wi’ ony where !— 
And, oh! that I were back again 
To our farm and fields so green ; 
And heard the t ae a 
And was what I hae been !” 

The matrimonial picture drawn by our wor. 
thy tailor is too good to be omitted; so here 
follows ‘* wooing, wedding, and a’.” 

“* And who think ye should this lassie be, 
but Nanse Cromie, —afterwards, in the course 
of a kind Providence, the honoured wife of my 
bosom, and the mother of bonny Benjie. In 
going up and down the stairs—it being a com. 
mon entry, ye observe—me maybe going down 
with my everyday hat on to my dinner, and 
she coming up, carrying a stoup of water, or 
half-a-pound of pouthered butter on a plate, 
with a piece paper thrown over it,—we fre. 
quently met half-way, and had to stand still to 
let one another pass. Nothing came out of 
these foregatherings, howsomever, for a month 
or two, she being as shy and modest as she 
was bonny, with her clean demity short-gown, 
and snow-white morning mutch, to say nothing 
of her cherry mou and os glancing een; and 
me unco douffie in making up to strangers. 
We could not help, nevertheless, to take aye a 
stoun look of each other in passing; and I was 
a gone man, bewitched ont of my seven senses, 
falling from my claes, losing my stomach, and 
over the lugs in love, three weeks and some 
odd days before ever # single syllable passed 
poreten 4 us. Gude kens how long this Quaker- 
meeting-like silence would have continued, 
had we not chanced to foregather one gloam- 
ing; and I, having gotten a dram from one of 
our customers with a hump-back, at the Cross- 
causey, whose fashionable new coat I had been 
out fitting on, found myself as brave as a 
Bengal tiger, and said to her, * This is a fine 
day, I say, my dear Nancy.’ The ice being 
once broken, every thing went on as smoothly 
as ye like; so, in the long-run, we went like 
lightning from twa-handed cracks on the stair- 
head, to stown walks, after work-hours, out 
by the West Port, and thereaway. If ever a 
man loved, and loved like mad, it was me, 
Mansie Wauch,—and I take no shame in the 
ee — kenning it all * the course 
of nature, declare it openly and courageous! 
in the face of the wide world. Let them 
who like ; honest folk, I pity them ; such know 
not the pleasures of virtuous affection. It is 
not in corrupted, sinful hearts that the fire of 
true love can ever burn clear. Alas, and 
ohon orie! they lose the sweetest, completest, 


‘dearest, truest pleasure thet this world has in 
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store for its children. They know not the 
bliss to meet, that makes the embrace of separa- 
tion bitter. They never dreamed the dreams 
that make wakening to the murning light un- 
pleasant, They never felt the raptures that 
can dirl like darts through a man’s soul from 
a woman’s ee. They never tasted the honey 
that dwells on a woman’s lip, sweeter than 
yellow marigolds to the bee; or fretted under 
the fever of bliss that glows through the frame 
in pressing the hand of a suddenly met and 
fluttering sweetheart. But tuts-tuts—hech- 
how! my day has long since past ; and this is 
stuff to drop from the lips of an auld fool. 
Nevertheless, forgive me, friends: I cannot 
help all-powerful nature. Nanse’s taste being 
like my own, we amused one another in 
abusing great cities, which are all choke-full 
of the abominations of the Scarlet Woman ; 
and it is curious how soon I learned to be up 
to trap—I mean in an honest way; for when 
she said she was wearying the very heart out 
of her to be home again to Lauder, which she 
said was her native, and the true land of 
Goshen, I spoke back to her by way of answer 
—*‘ Nancy, my dear, believe me that the real 
land of Goshen is out at Dalkeith; and if 
ye’ll take up house wi’ me, and enter into 
a way of doing, I daursay in a while ye’ll come 
to think so too.” What will ye say there ? 
Matters were by-and-by settled full tosh be- 
tween us; and, though the means of both 
parties were small, we were young, and able 
and willing to help one another. Nanse, out 
of her wages, had hained a trifle; and I had, 
safe lodged under lock and key in the bank 
of Scotland, against the time of my setting up, 
the siller which was got by selling the bit 
house of aither’s, on the death of my 
ever-to-be. mted mother, who survived her 
helpmate only six months, leaving me an 
orphan lad in a wicked world, obliged to fend, 
forage, and look-out for myself. Taking mat- 
ters into account, therefore, and considering 
.that it is not good for man to be alone, Nanse 
and me laid our heads together towards the 
taking a bit house in the fore-street of Dal- 
keith; and at our leisure kept a look-out 
about buying the plenishing—the expense of 
which, for different littles and littles, amounted 
to more than we expected ; yet, to our hearts’ 
content, we made sume most famous second- 
hand bargains of sprechery, amongst the old- 


.farniture warehousemen of the Cowgate. I 


might put down here the prices of the room- 
grate, the batchelor’s oven, the cheese-toaster, 

warming-pan especially, which, though 
it had a wheen h in it, kept a fine polish; 
but, somehow or other, have lost the receipt, 
and cannot make true affidavy. Certain it is, 
whatever cadgers may say to the contrary, that 
the back is aye made for the burden ; and were 
all to use the means, and be industrious, many 
that wyte bad harvests, and worse times, 
would have, like the miller in the auld sang, 
‘ A penny in the purse for dinner and for sup- 
per ;° or better, to finish the verse, ‘Gin ye 
please a guid fat cheese, and lumps o’ yellow 
butter.’ For two three days, I must con- 
fess, after Maister Wiggie had gone through 
the ceremony of tying us together, and Nanse 
and me found ourselves in the comfortable 
situation of man and wife, I was a wee dowie 
and desponding, thinking that we were to have 
a numerous small family, and where trade was 
to come from; but no sooner was my sign 
nailed up, with four iron haudfasts, by. Johnny 
Hammer, painted in black letters on a hlue 
ground, with a picture-of a jacket qn ane side, 
and a pair of shears on the other,—~and my 


shop-door opened ‘to: the public, with a wheen 
ready-made waistcoats, gallowses, leather-caps, 
and Kilmarnock cowls, hung up at the window, 
than business flowed in upon us in a perfect 
torrent. First one came in for his measure, 
and then another. A wife came in for a pair 
of red worsted boots for her bairn, but would 
not take them, for they had not blue fringes. 
A bare-headed lassie, hoping to be handsel, 
threw down twopence, and asked tape at three 
yards for ahalfpenny. The minister sent an 
old black coat beneath his maid’s arm, prinned 
up in a towel, to get docked in the tails down 
into a jacket ; which I trust I did to his entire 
satisfaction, making it fit to a hair. The 
duke’s butler himself patronised me, by sending 
me a coat which was all hair-powder and po- 
mate, to get a new neck put to it. And 
James Batter, aye a staunch friend of the 
family, despatched a barefoot cripple lassie 
down the close to me, with a brown paper 
parcel, tied with skinie, and having a memo- 
randum letter sewed on the top of it, and 
wafered with a wafer. It ran as follows: 
* Maister Batter has sent down, per the bearer, 
with his compliments to Maister Wauch, a cut- 
tikin of corduroy, deficient in the instap, which 
please let out, as required. Maister Wauch 
will also please be so good as observe, that 
three of the buttons have sprung the thorls, 
which he will be obliged to him to replace at 
his earliest convenience. Please send me a 
message what that may be; and have the ac- 
count made’ ont, article for article, and duly 
discharged, that I may send down the bearer 
with the change; and to bring me back the 
cuttikin and the account, to save time and 
trouble. I am, dear sir, your most obedient 
friend, and ever most sincerely, 
: *‘ JAmEs BaTTER.’ 

No wondér than we attracted customers, for 
our sign was the prettiest ye ever saw, though 
the jacket was not just so neatly painted, as 
for some sand-blind creatures not to take it for 
a goose. I daresay there were fifty half-naked 
bairns glowring their een out of their heads at 
it from morning till night ; and, after they all 
were gone to their beds, both Nanse and me 
found ourselves so proud of our new situation 
in life, that we slipped out in the dark by 
ourselves, and had a prime look at it with a 
lantern.” - 

And now, wishing Mansie Wauch all possible 
success, we bid him a very friendly farewell. 
The author, we believe, is Mr. Moir, better 
known under the sign of Delta. 





Ada, and other Poems. By Mary Ann 
Browne, Author of “ Mont Blanc,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 277. London, 1828. Longman 
and Co. ; Hatchard and Son ; W. Benning. 

Ir was in accordance with that graceful gal- 

lantry which was their soul of song, that the 

violet wreath became the guerdon of Provengal 
minstrelsy. What could so well suit the many 
fair and delicate brows that have since wan- 

dered beneath the shade of the laurel ?—For a 

young poetical aspirant like the present, no 

crown could be so fitting: the soft blue droop- 
ing flowers, coming forth in all the confidence 
of spring, are so like the fresh, warm, yet timid 
feelings of the young maiden poet, unfolding 
themselves trustingly, in the hope of sunshine 
and favour—that he must be a hard-hearted 
critic who could blight them. 

The pages before us contain much sweet 

imagery, much tenderness of feéling, and a 

fluency of poetic diction wonderful in one so 





- But an extract or twa will be our best 
Sriticlam, 
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by the gates 
And there, in richest trappings decked 
Thine own white palfrey waits.’ 


« Then they must ride without me, 
For I cannot go to-day ; 

There's a languor hangs about me 
That I cannot chase away. 

I am tired with last night’s revel, 
And I know my ch Fy 

And I cannot face that nn 
Nor bear the searching gale.’ 





Come, don thy ri kirtle, 
Thou never yet wast weak ; 

And the m wind will kiss awake 
The roses of thy cheek.’ 


* Nay, bid them wait no longer, 
But cheer their dark hounds on, 
For though my limbs were stronger, 
Yet my spirit’s strength is gone: 
For I fear my white steed’s daring, 
And I fear the stag at bay; 
And the fierceness of the yelling hounds,— 
I dare not go to-day !’ 


* Now shame upon thee, Edith, 
For th falsehood and deceit ; 
In vain thy dark eye pleadeth, 
For I'll punish thee, fair cheat ! 
Oh! see I not thy glances, 
Cast o’er the castle wall ? 
And see I not that gallant youth 
Who rides the first of all? 


In vain—in vain! fair Edith! 
Thou wrapp’st thee in thy veil; 
Mine eye in that act readeth, 
That thy cheek no more is pale. 
And thou can’st not hide from me 
The cause that thus can move; 
It is not weariness, or fear,— 
No, Edith,—it is Love!” 


** The Foreboding. 
or! hair with a summer wreath, 
bridal 





Ay, aaa 

n song ; 

Let —— doous around thee breathe— 
It will not be for long. 


As that bright garland will decay, 
Th wena fill soon be gone ; 
y very name will pass away, 
Like thy sweet song’s closing tone. 
Ay, deck thee with that golden chain, 
Tes strongest link is snap fa twaln 
ts si t snapt in tw 
And thou wilt be as such: : 
And mingle with the thoughtless crowd, 
And don thy gorgeous vest : 
’T will soon be foe ory for thy burial shroud 
Already wraps thy breast. 
Bright and clear the heavens are, 
ere is but one speck in the sky ; 
But that speck covers thy natal star, 
The star of thy destiny ! 
I gazed on that star last night,—it shook ; 
And though it still faintly gleams, 
It looks not as it was wont to look, 
And a mist is over its beams. z 
I have read thy fate in a flowery braid ;— F 
I hung it on a tree— ) 
I saw one bright rose fall and fade,— ‘ 
*T was the I named for thee! ' 
But mostly thy fortune I can tell, 
From thy happiness and mirth, eh 
For when so perfect dwell e 
More than an instant on earth ?” 
** The Heart and Lyre. 
She left her lyre within the hall, 
When last she parted with her loved, 
And still it hangs upon the wall— 
He will not let it be removed. 
Around that lyre of sweetest tone 
She twined a wreath of roses fair; 
And o—— their lovely hue is gone, 
The withered blossoms still are there. 





No hand hath touched its silver string ‘t 
Since last she waked a ing lay; a 
its chords would only bring a 
tale of its decay. 
And there it hangs, slow q 
Its sweetness gone, its passion qu $ 4 
And round it those dead roses cling, AY 
Like withered hopes, still fondly held. ra 
~ nent yarcamy: pon ty such, ie 
o it a 
It counat beer the lightest touch 
Of maith upon its rained chards, 
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Her name to him they ne’er repeat. 
It would but waken thoughts of woe} 
And though ’twas once so very sweet, 
He not brook to hear it now. 


He fixes on that lyre his eye 

For hours, but never, never speaks; 
Unmoved he gazes, Ys 

And only starts when some chord breaks. 
It hath an echo in his heart, 

Both mutely their bereavement bear ; 
In her th part, 

And both are left to perish there!” 

Perhaps the chief error here amenable to 
remark is one into which the youthful au- 
thoress has been betrayed by enthusiasm. 
Admiration too often leads to imitation ; and 
there are many tones only “ faint echoes of 
remembered music.” We will only remind 
our fair writer, that the heights of Parnassus, 
like the passage to the North Pole, are not to 
be gained by treading in any previous foot- 
tracks ; and we are much deceived if she has 
not ample resources of her own to rely on, for 
striking out a more original path. 





On the Culture and Uses of Potatoes. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 8vo. 
pp. 95. 1828. Blackwood. 

Ir the author of Holland Tide had not antici- 

pated the Right Hon. Baronet, whose ingenious 

work on what has been called ‘ Ireland’s lazy 
root” lies before us, Sir John Sinclair could 
not have found a more appropriate motto for 
his pamphlet than, ‘* Now let it rain potatoes.” 

Sir John is the advocate, not merely of pota- 

toes as served at the Wedding of Ballypooreen, 

famed in song, where, as our readers will pro- 
bably recollect, the guests were treated, among 
other delicacies, with 

* Potatoes dressed both ways—both roast and both 


but Sir John would give us potato bread—potato 
meal—potato soups—potato puddings—potato 
coffee—potato syrup—potato physic—and, hear 
it, O ye Irishmen! potato whisky !—In fact, 
Pat, if he has but the industry to follow up 
half the hints afforded by Sir John Sinclair, 
may soon say, like Boniface of his ale, ‘‘ I eat 
my potatoes, I drink my potatoes, and I sleep 
on my potatoes.’’* 

We shall extract the following history of this 
root, which is given by Sir John, from a com- 
munication to the Board of Agriculture by 
Dr. William Wright, of Edinburgh—in prefer- 
ence to any of the various and valuable remarks 
that occur respecting its culture, and for 
which we must refer the agriculturist to the 
work itself. 

“The potato is a native of America, and 
well known to the Indians long. before the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. Gomara, in his 
general history of the Indies, and Josephus 
Acosta, are amongst the early Spanish writers 
who have mentioned the potato by the Indian 
names openanck, pape, and papas. Clusius, 
and after him Gerard, gave figures of the po- 
tato-plant. Gerard was the first author who 
gave it the name of ‘ solanum tuberosum,’ 
which Linneus and his followers have adopted. 
In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, so celebrated for 
his worth, his valour, and his misfortunes, dis- 
covered that part of America called Norembega, 
and by him named Virginia. Whether the 
admiral was acquainted with the potato in his 
first voyage, or whether it was sent to him by 
Sir Thomas Grenville, or by Mr. Lane, the 
first governors of Virginia, is uncertain. It is 
probable he was possessed of this root about the 
year 1586. He is said to have given it to his gar- 
dener in Ireland, as a fine fruit from America, 
and which he desired him to plant in his 


* Qy. potato-beds?—Printer’s Devil. Not lazy beds-—Ed. 
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kitchen-garden in the spring. In August this 
plant flowered, and in September produced a 
fruit ; but so different to the gardener’s expec- 
tation, that, in an ill humour, he carried the 
potato-apple to his master. ‘ Is this (said he) 
the fine fruit from America you prized so 
highly ?? Sir Walter either was, or pretended 
to be, ignorant of the matter ; and told the gar- 
dener, ‘ since that was the case, to dig up the 
weed, and throw it away.’ The gardener soon 
returned with a good parcel of potatoes. Ge- 
rard, an old English botanist, received seed- 
lings of the potato about the year 1590; and 
tells us, that it grew as kindly in his garden 
as in its native soil, Virginia. The plant was 
cultivated in the gardens of the nobility and 
gentry early about the year 1620, as a curious 
exotic ; and towards the year 1684 was planted 
out in the fields, in small patches, in Lan- 
cashire. From thence it was gradually propa- 
gated all over the kingdom, as well as in 
France. In 1683, Sutherland has inserted the 
solanum tuberosum in his Hortus Medicus 
Edinburgensis; and it is probable that many 
others in Scotland cultivated the potato in their 
gardens about that time. It was not, however, 
grown in the open fields in Scotland till the 
od 1728, when Thomas Prentice, a day- 
abourer, first cultivated potatoes at Kilsyth. 
The success was such, that every farmer and 
cottager followed his example; and for many 
years past it has become a staple article. Tho- 
mas Prentice, by his industry, had saved £200 
sterling, which he sunk for double interest. 
Upon this he subsisted for many years, and 
died at Edinburgh in 1792, aged eighty-six 
years.—This plant thrives as well in Eurape as 
it does in America. In this island a ager § 
it is quite at home; and there is hardly a soil, 
but, with a little pains, may be made to produce 
the potato.. The potato may be cultivated in 
every habitable part of the globe;~ but with 
various success. The heat of the West Indies 
is too great for it. In Jamaica, however, and 
other mountainous islands, where they have all 
climates, it has been produced in great perfec- 
tion. On account of the potato being a species 
of solanum, or night-shade, there were many 
who were prejudiced against it, alleging it was 
narcotic. In Burgundy we find the culture 
and use of potatoes in food interdicted, as a 
poisonous and mischievous root. Amongst 
other effects, it was accused of occasioning le- 
prosy and dysentery. Potatoes exposed for a 
few days to the sun and weather, acquire a 

een colour, bitter taste, and a narcotic qua- 
ity. In this state they are not fit for eating ; 
but there is not the smallest foundation for the 
other allegations. Prejudice‘ and ignorance 
have long yielded to experience and truth ; and 
all mankind at this day agree, that there is no 
food more wholesome, more easily procured, or 
less expensive, than the potato. It constitutes 
the chief article of food to immense numbers of 
people, and may be converted to the support of 
all domestic animals, whether raw, boiled, or 
roasted.” 

Truly has the younger Colman described the 
potato as an 

« Esculent, lusty, and iostien— 
No turnip, nor other weak babe of the ground ; 
be = A mealy, it hinders from fasting 
Half Erin’s inhabitants, all the year round.” 

We will not follow Sir John Sinclair in his 
account of the various sorts of potato. He 
states, that that known by the name of the 
white-eye is the favourite potato at present in 
Ireland ; next to which in esteem is the London 
lady: and that the Wicklow banger is in con- 
siderable demand for the Dublin market. Ac- 





cording to the experiments of Mr. Whyn Baker, 
which are detailed, the black and the Quaker- 
wife are the rnost productive; while the Spanish 
and the crones are the least so. 

Sir John remarks, when speaking of the 
boiling of potatoes, that ‘* to have potatoes 
boiled in the greatest perfection, it would be 
proper to attend to the following directions. 
The potato should be sorted, so as to have the 
large and small boiled separately. After being 
thoroughly washed by a birch-broom in a pail 
of water, or otherwise, they ought to be lightly 
peeled, and then put into a pot, with less water 
than is sufficient to cover them, as the potatoes 
themselves will produce a considerable addition 
of fluid before they begin to boil. Sea water is 
sometimes used, but it makes them tough. A 
little salt, however, thrown into the water, is 
of great use, rendering them freer. ‘If the po- 
tatoes are tolerably large, it will be necessary, 
as soon as they begin to boil, to pour in some 
cold water, and occasionally to repeat it, till, 
by trial, the potatoes shall be found to be 
boiled quite to the heart; they will otherwise 
crack and burst to pieces on the outside, whilst 
the inside will be nearly in a crude state, and 
consequently very unpalatable. This is parti- 
cularly necessary if the potatoes are 
When thoroughly boiled, the water should be 
poured out of the pot, for they become quite 
insipid if they remain long in the water after 
being boiled; but when the water is got rid 
of, the pot, with the potatoes in it, should be 
put again upon the fire, that they may be 
thoroughly cleared of all moisture, and the 
cover should be taken off, that the steam may 
evaporate. If any moisture should remain, 
they may be put on tin plates before the fire, 
that they may be made thoroughl , and 
the top of the heap will thus ightly 
browned, which has a pleasing appearance. 
Some recommend boiling them with the skins 
on. But the black and unwholesome liquor 
with which potatoes are naturally impregnated, 
resides much in the skin; and it is much better 
to get rid of that portion of it before the bdil« 
ing commences. The potatoes, if they are of a 
good mealy quality, thus have a beautiful white 
colour when brought to the table. It is said, 
that good potatoes are less frequently to be 
seen at the tables of those who keep profes- 
sional cooks, than in the wooden bowl of the 
cottager. But the fact is, that in the one case 
there is only one dish to attend to, whereas, in 
the other, there are many; and that the pota- 
toes of the cottager are consumed hot from the 
fire, as soon as they are ready, whereas those 
prepared by the professional cook, are often 
not tasted till they have become cold, and con- 
sequently become tough and unpleasant. It is 
a good plan, therefore, to have a dish or plate 
with boiling water put under them, when they 
are sent to table, to keep them hot. In regard 
to steaming potatoes, it is not reckoned so 
wholesome ; for the injurious liquor in the po- 
tato already alluded to, cannot be so effectually 
extracted from it by steaming as by boiling 
them in water.” 

Now we are inclined seriously to differ from 
Sir John on this subject. - Potatoes, we main- 
tain—and we believe our critical judgment in 
the matter will be supported by all Irishmen— 
should be boiled in their jackets; and not as 
Sir John recommends, ‘* lightly peeled”’ before 
boiling. Ude, whom we have consulted on the 
point, refers to his invaluable work, the French 
Cook, where his opinion, as he tells us, is re- 
corded respecting the boiling of potatoes at 
p- 382. of the “* eighth edition, greatly en- 





larged.”=-‘* Wash the potatoes clean, and boil 
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them with the skin in salt and water,”’ are the 
words of Louis Eustache Ude, ci-devant Cook 
to Louis XVI. and the Earl of Sefton. If 
“lightly peeled,” as recommended by the Right 
Hon. Baronet, what are the consequences ?— 
the potatoes become insipid, from the abserp- 
tion of the water, and lose their flavour. 
the Irish peasant, whose food entirely consists 
of potatoes, peel them before boiling? The 
answer is, certainly not. Experience has 
taught him even to select a potato whose skin 
is unbroken in the boiling, as superior in fla- 
vour to that termed “a laughing one.” But 
Sir John states, that “ the black and unwhole- 
some liquor with which potatoes are naturally 
impregnated resides much in the skin;” and 
adds, that “it is, therefore, much better to get 
rid of that portion of it before the boiling com- 
mences.”” This black liquor being unwhole- 
some, we hold has not been sufficiently proved ; 
and we refer Sir John to his own Appendix, 
No. 18, p. 21; where potatoes are recommended 
as a specific against the scurvy, and even as a 
cure for that disorder after it been caught. 
* As roasted potatoes are the most effectual, 
the remedy probably greatly depends on some 
of the substances contained in the black liquid 
which they contain, and which remains in the 
potato when roasted or baked.” 

And, further, in answer to Sir John’s note, 
stating that “* the water in which potatoes are 
boiled cannot be safely given to stock ;”—we 
know that cattle will refuse to drink it ; but we 
are inclined to attribute this rather to some other 
cause than to its pernicious quality. It is, we 
believe, = ae i admit of dis- 
cussion, e pigs of the Irish peasantry are 
fed almost entirel upon potato-skins. 

Having made these exceptions to Sir John 
Sinclair's statements, we have the more agree- 
able task of warmly recommending his pam- 
phlet, not only to all cultivators of the soil, but 
to the public generally, as advocating an im- 
portant national measure. 








Lyon’s Mexico. 
{Fifth Notices) 
We continue our sketches of character from 
this le work. 

At Zacatecas (a mining place), Captain L. 
says: “* We paid a visit of ceremony to his 
Excellency General Lobato, some short time 
since a very respectable cobbler a Jalapa, and 
now commander-in-chief of the ‘ Free and 
Sovereign State of Zacatecas.’ He was unwell 
and confined to his room; but we were re- 


‘ ceived by his lady, a thin, talkative, little 


woman, who abused both miners and mining 
in —_ —— terms; and by her sister, 
a large, greasy, half-dressed maiden, with 
black moustachios and nut-brown teeth. The 
ladies sat huddled up in a corner, smoking ; 
and the tiled floor, on which reposed an im- 
mense dog and her puppies, was strewed with 
extinguished cigars and their ashes, cabbage and 
lettuce leaves, and other filth which had fallen 
from five bird-cages hung along the centre of the 
room. Two unshaven and unwashed cavaliers 
were paying their morning compliments to 
La Generala; and the whole scene was such, 


other of the most distinguished families, we 
rode home in the rain, which now fell regu- 
pene Gees day at about two or three o'clock 
in the afternoon.” 

Among the Guichola Indians, Captain L. 
encountered a very singular character, whom 


? 


’ 
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he thus describes. He was “ named by the 
natives * Don Justo,’ and who, for some un- 
known reason, has not worn clothing or siept 
under a roof for many years. Round his waist 
he was girded by a kind of kilt, composed of 
many hundred little strips of rags strung and 


Does| matted into a thick mass. From his left 


shoulder, and crossing to his right side, he 
bore, in the manner of a knight’s riband, an 
infinite number of little coils and bunches of 
small rope and twine tied and twisted toge- 
ther; and round his ancles were hung quan- 
tities of little straps and pieces of leather, in 
such a manner as to cover his feet entirely 
beneath two bunches resembling mops. The 
rest of his person was completely naked. This 
singular man possessed an intelligent physiog- 
nomy, was quiet and unobtrusive in his man- 
ners, perfectly rational in conversation, and 
never begged, although he would receive, in 
charity, whatever his few wants required. 
The general idea respecting his continuance 
in this miserable state is, that in consequence 
of some disappointment in love he had bound 
himself by a vow to his present wretched life.” 

“ Returning from Belén, we stopped for a 
time at the chapel of San Gonzalo de Ama- 
rante, better known by the name of El Bay- 
lador (the dancer). Here I was so fortunate 
as to find three old women praying rapidly, 
and at the same time very seriously dancing 
before the image of the saint, who is cele- 
brated for his miraculous cures of ‘ frios y 
calenturas’ (colds and agues). These grave 
and venerable personages, who were perspiring 
most profusely at every pore, had selected for 
their figure that so well known in the country 
as the * Guajolote,’ or turkey dance, from its 
resemblance in dignity and to the ena- 
moured curvettings of those important birds : 
and ever and anon these faithful votaries mur- 
mured forth the following invocation, in a 
mingled tone of singing and moaning :— 

* San Gonzalo de Amarante, 
ani este —" 
Que ya te vengo baylar. 

Chorus.—(moans)—Ahhum ! um! um! oh! oh,’ &c.* 
Which ended, they began pirouetting with 
renewed energy. It must be very evident, 
that all this dancing, although it draws not 
down a miracle, must go far towards curing 
the devotee, who is probably a rheumatic ner- 
vous old woman, unaccustomed to exercise, 
and in consequence stiff and suffering in all 
her joints. Inspired by faith, the votary 
performs that which no other power could 
induce her to andertake, and dances unceas- 
ingly during six or eight hours, until every 
joint recovers its elasticity. The interposi- 
tion, or rather the individual power of the 
saint, (for saints in Mexico in most instances 
take precedence of the Divinity), is most fully 
established. He receives as an offering of gra- 
titude, a wax leg, arm, or some other part of 
the body in miniature, which is hung with 
hundreds of others to an extensive frame-work 
on one side of the chapel; while the opposite 
wall is covered with small oil-coloured and 
detached paintings of the miracles performed 
on those who could thus afford to testify their 
devotion. In front of the figurantes a num. 
ber ‘of other women were kneeling with sick 
children, or praying on their own account :— 
but the whole of this idolatrous farce is now 
going out of repute, and I believe owes its 





* «« San Gonzalo de Amarante, 
Who can wile the fish out of the sea; 
Relieve me these my distresses 


my 
Which bring me thus 





to thee. 
T &o” 


Chorus.—Oh ! o——h. 





slight remaining credit to a desire of opposing 
the government, which has long endeavoured 
to put itdown. Of this saint, who was once 
worshipped in Mexico, and in fact allover the 
country, history has told us but little in his 
published legend. Where he was born or 
reared, no one appears either to know or care: 
it is only certain that he resided on the banks 
of some river called Tamaga, over which he 
built a bridge, and all who were unable to pay 
the toll-money were obliged to dance across it. 
The first miracle of this righteous man was 
worked in order to prove the force of excom- 
munication; for having performed this cere. 
mony over a loaf of bread, it became ‘ negro 
como un carbon’ (as black as a coal). The 
pious liberality of the saint for his neighbour 
was ample. He was wont to go to the river’s 
side, and calling the fishes, he supplied all the 
poor from those which flocked to his hands ; 
after which, the others were set at liberty. 
He struck a rock, a rivulet of ‘ very savoury 
wine’ gushed forth; and touching another, 
there issued from it a stream of ‘ crystalline 
water,’— which last remains to this day. 
There are other wonders to be related of San 
Gonzalo; but I shall have said enough of him 
when I mention that, by forty days’ fasting 
and flagellation, he was translated, after a life 
of unblemished chastity, from this world into 
heaven.” 

At Cipiméo, “ looking out of my window, 
I was witness te an infantine amusement 
which would rather startle English mothers 
and nurses. A party of little children were 
diverting themselves with a large rattle-snake, 
which in all its vigour was tied by the middle 
to the lash of a small whip, while the de. 
lighted urchins were teasing it with pieces of 
stick, which they presented to be bitten. 
Being a novice to this species of fun, and not 
liking the angry rattles or savage springs of 
the reptile, I asked the merry little group to 
kill it; but my proposition was in vain, and 
they ran off to enjoy their dangerous plaything 
uninterrupted.” 

The following extract gives a curious account 
of the South American trade in dollars. 

** Amongst my other duties I attended at the 
custom-house at Tamaulipas to pass ten thou- 
sand dollars which we had brought with us; 
but learnt with astonishment that no money 
coined abroad could be landed! Dollars of 
every part of Southern America are prohibited, 
or at all events considered as not proper to be 
introduced ; and even the Spanish pillar-dollar 
is objected to. Our agent and myself were re- 
quired to enter into a bond relative to this 
money, ‘ that if at any future period the go- 
vernment should impose a duty on the importa- 
tion of dollars, we should be liable to pay it.’ 
In consequence, however, of this singular clause, 
we entered the money as landed for exporta- 
tion, sold it to advantage, and it was re- 
embarked by the purchaser without paying the 
three per cent exportation duty, which would 
otherwise have been due to the state.” 

Of the fine arts, the notices are very scanty ; 
and as the author is not only an amateur, but 
an able practical hand, we may take it for 
granted, that his not mentioning them mere 
frequently has arisen from their non-existence. 
In the Colegio of Our Lady of Guadalupe, how- 
ever, he says :— 

“ The Colegio, which is large, is profusely 
ornamented with very ill-executed paintings, 
prog | relating to the life of San Francisco, 
who in and miracles very far exceeded 
the Saviour, the latter being actually repre- 
sented attending him as a menial servant. One 
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picture particularly amused me, as the best 
specimen of the Fuseli school I ever saw. It 
represents the Jewish council debating upon 
the proposed seizure of our Saviour. They are 
a grave and venerable party, but each has, 
perched either on his head or shoulders, a devil, 
who is whispering his wicked thoughts. All 
these imps, however, are painted with the most 
laughably roguish snouts and eyes, and the 
oddest claws and tails imaginable; while the 
elders, perfectly unconscious of their strange 
assoeiates, are very serious, communing with 
each other.. The church and chapels have 
nothing remarkable, except one very highly es- 
teemed show, where Joseph and Mary, in gor- 
geous apparel, are kneeling near a wilderness of 
gold tinsel wire ; while around them are a con- 
fused variety of little images, not a twentieth 
part of their size. Amongst the multitude is 
one female Chinese figure, with the usual dead 
white face and long eyes, and another Chinese 
woman bearing a child made of svap-stone. 
The most grotesque, however, is a little drunken 
Duteh farmer, in leathern breeches and a red 
waistcoat, who is placed very properly in the 
foreground, to prevent the scandal his company 
would throw on the other idols. One eye is 
open, and its fellow is closed, with an air of 

yness and roguery which gives a most comical 
expression to his tipsy face. This is, perhaps, 
the first Dutch saint which has ever been wor- 
shiped in Mexico.” 

At Zacatecas ‘* the churches are, large and 
very well built, and the Parroquia (the parish 
church) is certainly a noble edifice. Its front 
is superbly ornamented, and entirely covered 
with rich carving in stone; the architecture of 
the belfry is beautiful. Its font is one of the 
wonders of Zacatecas, being entirely of silver, 
and weighing 3793 ounces. The execution, 
however, is greatly inferior to the material. 
‘This baptismal font was presented on the 20th 
of November, 1800, by Dofia Maria Anna de la 
Campalos, Countess of San Matteo Valparaiso, 
i remembrance of her having received the 
waters of holy baptism in this church; under 
the condition, that if any other should present 
a better font, this shall be removed to the 
church of Sombrerete. The weight of this font 
is 474 marcos and one ounce.’ The above is 
engraved round the margin of this ornamental 
* Pila,’ which stands in a small room tawdrily 
painted in fresco, and bearing on its walls a 
variety of most extraordinary verses in a dog- 
gerel style, which I am not sufficiently skilful to 
‘ranslate.”” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Gentleman Cit: Translation of Moliere’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. London, 1828. 
T. and G. Underwood. 

A cHEap copy, and a rather literal translation 

of Moliére’s comedy. The difficulty of render- 

mg one language by another is curiously il- 

lustrated by the very title of this play, which 

38 not translateable into English without much 

periphrase and explanation. The Bourgeois 

Gentilhomme is certainly not The Gentleman 

Cit. In the construction of his sentences 

throughout, the translator, though he has 

given us the sense of his original, has adhered 
bre — to the foreign idiom for elegance of 


The Cypress Wreath. By Mrs, Cornwell Baron 
Wilson. 12mo. pp. 159. Londen, 1828. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We have really had quite a poetical overflow 

lately ; but, amid the influx of new comers, we 

must not ferget an old acquaintance. Prin- 
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cipally a collection of little poems, scattered 

through various periodicals, the present volume 

claims the praise we have ever given to Mrs. 

Cornwell Baron Wilson’s productions—of much 

poetical taste, and kindly and cultivated feel- 

ings. 

Tales and Sketches. By Jacob Ruddiman, M.A. 
of Mareschal College, Aberdeen. Edinburgh, 
J. Anderson; London, Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 

Sxetcues like those from the Portfolio of 
an Amateur, laid in picturesque scenes, often 
graceful, with much that is pretty, but little 
that is striking: still theré is quite enough 
in these pages to pass a summer morning’s 
idlesse pleasantly. 





Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and 
Armour ; after the Drawings, and with the 
Descriptions, of Dr. Meyrick. By Joseph 
Skelton, F.S.A. Part XI. 

Tuts Part completes the second volume. We 

are happy to say that the work is proceeding 

with unimpaired excellence. One of the most 
beautiful plates is that of “* The Pikeman’s 

Armour.” ‘ In: the time of Charles I.,’’ Dr. 

Meyrick observes, ‘* great reliance was placed 

on the pikeman, whose formidable weapon was 

eighteen feet in length; for Ward, in his 

* Animadversions of Warre,’ lib. ii. p. 90, edit. 

1639, says, ‘so long as the pikes stand firme, 

although the shot should be routed, yet it can- 

not be said the field is won; for the whole 
strength of an army consists in the pikes.’ ”’ 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, March 28. 

TuE republication at Brussels of new French 
works, immediately after their appearance at 
Paris, and their fraudulent introduction into 
France—to the great loss of the eriginal pub- 
lishers — has determined the principal book- 
sellers and publishers of Paris to establish a 
French and Foreign Library at Brussels; to 
which a number of copies are to be sent of all 
new works, so as to appear on the same day at 
Paris and Brussels. M. Campan (the son, we 
believe, of the celebrated Madame Campan) is 
at the head of the Brussels house. This mea- 
sure will be a fatal blow to the presses of the 
low countries, though it will not prevent them, 
if they please, from issuing other editions. 
The Paris publishers who have formed this 
enterprise, are Aimé André, Bachelier, Fir- 
min Didot and Sons, Galignani, Hector Bos- 
sange, Janet and Catelle, Lévrault, Rénouard, 
Sautelet and Co., and Treuttel and Wiirtz.* 

The mania of joint stock companies, so ruin- 
ous in England, seems to gain ground in France. 
One man, who could not raise money to pay 
the printing of a prospectus, announced himse: 
as founder of a company for the cultivation of 
lands and building towns in Kentucky: the 
capital was to be £500,000, of which he was to 
be the director. Another proposed a similar 
establishment at Buenos Ayres, with a capital 
of £240,000. A third proposed to bring into 
cultivation five million acres of the Landes of 
Bourdeaux, composed of moving sand, from six 
to sixty feet deep. A fourth undertook no less 
than the cultivation of all the waste lands in 








* Our Correspondent, in justly reprobating the conduct 
of the Brussels publishers, forgets that those of Paris are not 
a whit better, if we may judge of their piratical edi of 
English works, and printing them at low prices, to be 
stnuggled into England. Now, indeed, when an injury 
of the same kind comes home to themselves, they discover 
the wrong, and associate to curb it; but they had hitherto 


considered it quite fair to ia: such productions as 
Byron’s, Moore’s, &c. &c. for the copy-rights of which, 
brethren in 





very large prices had been given by 
London. Ed. L.G. 
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France. Literature and the arts are not: for~ 
gotten by the schemers:—one company pro 
mises to bring out the works of authors who 
cannot find either printer or publisher: and 
another to bring forward the projects of in- 
ventors, and introduce all new foreign inven« 
tions into France. All these projects, however, 
have been still-born. 

France is at the present moment erned 
by the edicts of Louis XIV., the laws of the 
Revolution, the decrees of the Empire, and the 
charter of Louis XVIII. The charter, the 
mere skeleton of a constitution, abrogated all 
anterior laws which are contrary to it; but as 
it does not embrace the thousandth part of a’ 
complete system of legislation, wherever the 
charter does not apply a remedy, the tribunal 
choose one, the most consonant to the principles 
they wish to adopt, from Louis XIV. XV. XVIV 
the Revolution, or Buonaparte; and as there 
are about 3000 judges in France, it may easily 
be conceivéd what a vastfield this practice opens 
for contradictory decisions ! No branch of indus- 
try has felt this more than the bookselling busi- 
ness, Wherever thegovernment wishes to punish 
a not over-loyal bookseller, it finds a ready means 
in the dusty tomes of preceding legislations. 
We have seen one man condemned on ani edict 
of Louis XIV. in 1723; another on the consti- 
tution of 17913 and others, again—and those 
by far the most numerous—on the paternal 
decrees of the empire. No literary property 
was safe under these conflicting doctrines ; and 
a bookseller in prosperity to-day, found him- 
self ruined on the morrow, from being inter 
dicted the exercise of his trade. Political 
vengeance against a deceased printer ‘has been 
carried so far as to refuse permission to the 
widow to carry on the business of her husband ; 
and on the hardship of the case being urged, 
the king’s attorney defended the measure by 
the strange argument, that a surgeon, a pliysi- 
cian, or notary dying, the widow could not 
exercise the profession of the husband ! 

This frightful anomaly we are happy to find 
is about to cease. M. Martignac, the minister 
of the interior, admits the incongruity of the 
present legislation on the subject of literature, 
and has promised to propose a law to embody a 
whole code of doctrine. 

We stated in a recent letter, that foreigners 
were not allowed to be arbitrators. A new de-« 
cision of the tribunal permits them to execute 
the task when both parties are agreed; but 
either can object to the admission of a foreigner, 
and his objection is held legal. 








Paris, Aprit 12: 
Systems are now a-la-mode ; at least, there 
is a concurrence among wise heads to cure 
what seem incurable—the evils of society. 
A very clever, well-written volume, exposing 
the leading principles of Mr. Owen's system, 
has lately been put forth by a French barrister 
(a M. Roy), which is likely to attract the pub- 
lic. The plan of mutual co-operation and 
community of property has already powerful 
partisans, who are very active in endea- 
vouring to form a society having for its 
object the diffusion of those benevolent prin- 
ciples. In some literary circles they speak also 
of a work, shortly to be published, proposing 
to embrace a very wide field of social ameliora- 
tion, the basis of which plan is industrial at- 
traction by groups, the rapid acquisition of 
riches, and the enjoyment secured to each indi- 
vidual of the fruits of his labours. This work 
is profound and scientific, and not likely there- 
fore to catch, still less convince, the ignorant 
of the immense ‘treasure of i the au- 
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thor projects ‘for rich, poor, savages, sages, and 
children. Increase of wealth, however, is the 
best bait to hold out to man, as gold, and gold 
alone; ia the idol ‘of worship, the secret spring 
of every action, the regulator of principle, and, 
I might almost add, of feeling. If, therefore, 
the author is sufficiently clever to convince his 
readers that there are personal advantages to 
be gained, success must attend his efforts to 
raise mankind above a degraded state of want. 
His doctrine is, ‘* make men happy, and you 
make them good.” 

Many celebrated pens are actively employed at 
this moment. M. St. Beuve has just sent to press 
“ )’Histoire de la Poésie Frangaise de la Seizi- 
éme Siécle,” and that of the “ Théatre Frangais 
jusqu’a Racine.” This writer is familiar with 
the ensemble of French literature before Louis 
the fourteenth, and qualities rarely 
united, being a good poet, a literary critic, 
observing a scrupulous adherence to truth, and 
excelling in that finesse of style in which 
historians are too often deficient. M. Alfred 
de Vigny, author of the “* Conjuration du Cinq- 
Mars,”’ is also about to publish a roman histo~ 
rique, in which the different personages act a 
part in the French expedition to Egypt. M. de 
Vigny has often been severely criticised by the 
literary lawgivers. 

Much is said and expected of a work written 
by M. Scheffer (of Dutch origin), celebrated for 
many historical publications, in which [esprit 
de parti threw an unfavourable shade over real 
talent. He is now on the point of giving to 
the public “* l’Histoire du Pape Grégoire VII.” 
On dit that it contains views of high importance 
as to the: organisation of the powers of the 
church, ,such as that pope had conceived and 
partly executed: but this production, I pre- 
sume, can only interest the ecclesiastical partof 
society. Many gentlemen called philosophers 
are also mending their’pens ; whether with the 
inteation of making money or advancing know- 

, Temains to be discovered ;—but, as yet, 
with all the torrents of light in which they 
say this age abounds, we poor unscientific be- 
ings are as much in the dark as ever with 
regard to the subject which most interests us. 
Fair promises are, however, held out to us by 
some reputed wise men, to prove, by the science 
of analogy and attraction, our links, not only 
with the whole vegetable and animal creation, 
but with other worlds; so that the doctrine of 
annihilation, which is too much the reigning 
principle amongst English and French, will be 
set aside. 

Magnetism here is gaining ground rapid- 
ly. A learned man, who has studied it, 
pretends that no one who has not previously 
inhabited this globe can be magnetised. This 
puts me in mind of a German, who, though 

p_ ffectly in his senses, speaks with all the sang 
froid imaginable of having already existed twice 
in this world. He pretends that he last fi 

at the siege of Troy, and was the friend of 
Achilles: though an illiterate man, yet, in 
relating the events of the Trojan war, he never 
commits the slightest error ; nor is he angry with 
those who doubt his memory, or treat him as a 
dreamer. The French pretend that Napoleon 
possessed the faculty of ¢act to a miraculous 
degree ; that he felt ere he touched ; and they 
give an instance of this which is remarkable 
enough. A gentleman who now graces some 
of the beaux circles, and who is decorated with a 
red riband, had, as they say, the intention of as- 
sassinating the emperor. To effect his purpose, 
he put one arm into a sling, and presented with 
the other a petition to Buonaparte. ‘“‘ Seize 
that man!” was the answer of Napoleon, who 





either read in the countenance the intention of 
the pretended petitioner, or felt the attraction 
of the hidden poniard, which was found in the 
sleeve of this nameless man of honour. He 
was at the time thrown into prison, but now is 
greeted and smiled on by the fawning crowd. 
M. de Lamartine, one of the most harmo- 
nious of the French poets, like Lord Byron, 
has chosen Italy for his residence, and sends 
only the tones of his lyre to his countrymen, 
who reproach him for having abandoned his 
native soil, He has totally renounced diploma- 
tic affairs. 
at 
ARTS ANP SCIENCES. 
ASSASSINATION OF MAJOR LAING AND 
CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 


Ir is with great concern we state that there 
is no longer any doubt with respect to the 
fate of these enterprising, persevering, but un- 
fortunate travellers. They have both been 
murdered. The Pasha of Tripoli has received 
letters from one of his officers in the interior 
of Africa, communicating the painful intel- 
ligence. 

It appears that Major Laing was severely 
wounded by robbers in the territory of Toualt. 
Having, however, recovered, in consequence of 
the kind attention of a marabout, or priest, he 
at length succeeded in reaching Timbuctoo. 
But he had scarcely arrived, before the Fou- 
lahs, that powerful and warlike horde which at 
present reigns exclusively over the immense 
deserts of cen Africa, came, to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, and demanded that, 
Major Laing should be delivered up to them, 
that they might put him to death; “ and 
thus,” as they observed, ‘ prevent Christian 
nations from receiving such information as 
might enablé them, at some future period, to 
penetrate into, and enslave, the countries of 
Africa. ore the arrival of the Foulahs, 
twenty-four chiefs, among whom was a female 
called Nana-Beira (Princess-Mother), com- 
manded simultaneously in Timbuctoo. One 
of these chiefs, of the name of Othman-Vould- 
Quaid-Aboubekhr, had received Major Laing 
into his house, on the recommendation of the 
Sheik Il-Mokhtar, with whom he had taken 
refuge after having escaped the daggers of the 
Hangars.* When the Foulahs presented them- 
selves before Timbuctoo, and demanded Major 
Laing’s head, his host, Othman-Vould-Quaid- 
Aboubekhr, contrived his escape at night, es- 
corted by several servants, who were supposed 
to be trustworthy. It unfortunately hap- 
pened, however, that one of them, of the name 
of Rehhal, had been bribed by the Foulahs ; 
and this fellow not only delivered Major Laing 
into their hands, but gave him the first of the 
stabs under which he fell. Every body knows 
the praises which Denham and Clapperton, 
in their Narrative published two years ago, 
bestowed on the sultan Bello, the sovereign of 
these very Foulahs who have just assassinated 
Laing, and Clapperton himself. It was a rela- 
tion of the sultan Bello’s, Ahhmed-Labbou, 
who repaired to Timbuctoo, on the arrival of 
Major Laing. After having accomplished his 
immediate object by the assassination of our 
brave friend, he destroyed the oligarchy in Tim- 
buctoo, and established, as the sole governor of 
the city, the very Othman-Vould-Quaid Abou- 
bekhr, whom we have already mentioned. 
Poor Clapperton was murdered at Sakatou, 
the ordinary residence of the sultan Bello; 
notwithstanding the kind reception which he 
had experienced from the sultan on his first 











* The inhabitants of Toualt. 


visit. - This double perfidy of the African 
prince, by whom these sanguinary acts have 
been either ordered or permitted, and that 
after having shewn so much attachment to 
the English, appears’ to have been simply 
owing to the distrust created in his mind by 
certain individuals, who represented our un- 
fortunate countrymen as spies sent for the 
purpose of ascertaining the best means of fa. 
cilitating the conquest of his country. 


Fernanno Po.—The latest accounts of 
this new colony continue to give the most 
satisfactory assurances of its prosperous com. 
{mencement. More mechanics had gone from 
Sierra Leone to join Captain Owen; and the 
natives continued peaceable and friendly. 


SCIENTIFIC VOYAGE, BY CAPTAIN FOSTER, 

TOWARDS THE SOUTH POLE. 
Tue exertions of government to forward 
objects of science demand the warmest ac- 
knowledgments from those interested in its 
advancement. In noticing the various scien- 
tific expeditions which have within the last 
ten years been so frequently undertaken by 
this country, we have had the honest satis- 
faction of commending no less the spirit in 
which these inquiries originated, than the zeal 
and perseverance displayed by the individuals 
to whom their conduct was intrusted. It is 
therefore with additional pleasure, as it evinces 
the same encouragement of research in the 
naval department, under a new and royal head, 
that we have to record another voyage, perhaps 
more purely of a scientific character than any 
of the former. 

The conduct of the voyage to which we 
allude, is intrusted to Captain Foster, an of- 
ficer who accompanied Captain Parry in his 
last voyage; but not in his boat excursion to- 
wards the North Pole, having remained with 
the ship on the coast of Spitzbergen engaged 
in a series of pendulum experiments. These 
experiments were, we believe, suggested to the 
Royal Society by Captain Kater; and, when 
sufficiently numerous, are expected to lead to 
most important results; viz. the determination 
of the true figure of the earth, and the varia- 
tion of the law of gravity at different points 
of its surface, with other profound matters, 
which, although they have been detailed to us 
at considerable length, we hope our readers 
will excuse our explaining to them. The 
continuation of the pendulum experiments in 
various parts of the globe, near the equator, 
in high southern latitudes, and as near as 
possible to the antipodes of London, is, how- 
ever, necessary, before any, or at least satis- 
factory, deductions carr be formed from those 
already made; and this continuation is the 
main object of Captain Foster’s voyage. 

The Council of the Royal Society have held 
various meetings on the subject of framing 
directions for Captain Foster’s proceedings, 
at which some gentlemen, whose suggestions 
were considered as likely to prove useful, 
attended by invitation. Although we have 
stated, that swinging the pendulum in various 
parts of the globe is the main purpose of this 
voyage, yet it is also intended to carry on 
various observations and magnetic experiments, 
which it is expected will tend to the advance- 
ment of our geographical knowledge, and the 
improvement of navigation. , 

Captain Foster has the command of his 
Majesty’s ship Chanticleer, all the officers ap- 
pointed to which, by 'the Admiralty, have been 





selected on account of their scientific acquire- 
ments. One of the lieutenants, in particular, 
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served under Captain Franklin on his recent 


arduous expedition, and is a most accomplished 
draftsman. The Chanticleer will sail from 
England in the course of a few days for Ma- 
deira, from whence she is to proceed to various 
points in the West Indies, and down the coast 
of South. America to Cape Horn. Her ex- 
treme destination is the newly discovered 
up of the South Shetland Islands; but it 
as been stated, that conditional instructions 
have been given to Captain Foster to proceed 
from thence as far he can, without risk to his 
ship, towards the South Pole, where, judging 
from the account of Weddell, he is not likely 
to experience those obstructions which ren- 
dered the attempt of Parry to reach the North 
Pole abortive. We are not aware whether 
Captain Foster has been directed to extend 
his researches into the Pacific; but understand 
that his absence from this country is limited to 
three years. 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
Tuts learned body, following the good example 
of other public institutions, has begun a series 
of Evening Meetings, at which subjects of in- 
terest to science are discussed. At the first, 
on Monday, Sir H. Halford read a paper on 
Tic Douloureux. The rooms, in the college, 
were numerously attended by persons eminent 
in various professions and literary pursuits. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

[Having long felt, in aren with the public, that the 
eve een too iitdieknowe to y mtn Sm ome 
of which they are so often the itaries, in a manner 
acceptable to the country and advantageous to literature 
and science, we have entered upon some arrangements to 

ply this d 3 and if we cannot communicate all 

a » it will at least be found, that the 
Literary Gazette has done its utmost to promote this use- 
ful object, and can do so with some success. We com- 
mence this week with several examples.] 

A PaPER on the Phenomena of Volcanoes, 
by od Humphry pt Bart. F.R.S., was read 
at the meeting of the Society, March 
20th, 1828. wine “ 

In an article on the decomposition of the 
earths, published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1812, the author offered it as a con- 
jecture, that the metals of the alkalies and 
earths might exist in the interior of the globe, 
and on being exposed to the action of air and 
water, give rise to volcanic fires, and to the 
production of lavas, by the slow cooling of 
which, basaltic, and other crystalline rocks, 
might subsequently be formed. Vesuvius, 
from local circumstances, presents particular 
advantages for investigating the truth of this 
hypothesis ; and of these the author availed 
himself, during his residence at Naples, in the 
months of December 1819, and of January and 
February 1820. A small eruption had taken 
place a few days before he visited the moun- 
tain, and a stream of lava was then flowing 
with considerable activity from an aperture in 

mountain a little bdew the crater, which 
was throwing up showers of red-hot stones 
every two or three minutes. On its issuing 
rom the mountain it was perfectly fluid, and 
nearly white hot: its surface appeared to be 
in violent geen from the bursting of nu- 
merous bubbles, which emitted clouds of white 
smoke. There was no appearance of more 

vivid ignition in the lava when it was 
to the air, nor did it glow with more intensity 
when it was raised and poured out by an 
~ . A portion was thrown into.a glass 
tle, which was then closed with a ground 
‘topper; and on examining the air in the 
some time afterwards, it was found not 
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to have lost any of its Nitre, thrown 
upon the surface of the lava, did not produce 
such an increase of ignition as would have 
attended the presence of combustible matter. 
The gas disengaged from the lava proved, on 
examination, to be common air. When the 
white vapours were condensed on a cold tin 
plate, the deposit was found to consist of very 
pure common salt: and the vapours them- 
selves contained nine per cent of oxygen, the 
rest being azote, without any notable propor- 
tion of carbonic acid or sulphureous acid gases ; 
although the fumes of this latter gas were ex- 


ceedingly. pungent in the=smoke from the|P 


crater of the volcano. Om another occasion, 
the author examined the saline incrustations 
on the rocks near the ancjent bocca of Ve- 
suvius, and found them to consist principally 
of common salt, with some chloride of iron, 
a little sulphate of soda, a still smaller quan- 
tity of sulphate or muriate of potassa, and a 
minute portion of oxide of copper. In one 
instance, in which the crystals had a purplish 
tint, a trace of muriate of cobalt was detected. 
From the observations made by the author, at 
different periods, he concludes that the dense 
white smoke which rose in immense columns 
from the stream of lava, and which reflected 
the morning and evening light of the purest 
tints of red and o} , was produced by the 
salts which were sublimed with the steam ; 
it presented a striking contrast to the black 
smoke arising from the crater, which was 
loaded with earthy particles, and formed black 
clouds, which in the hight were highly 
luminous at the moment of the iadlon., 
The phenomena observed by the author af. 
ford a sufficient refutation of ‘all the an- 
cient hypotheses, in which volcanic fires were 
ascribed to such chemical causes as the com- 
bustion of mineral coal, or the action of sul- 
phur upon iron; and they are perfectly con- 
sistent with the supposition of their depending 
upon the oxidation of the metals of the earths 
on an extensive scale, in immense subterra- 
nean cavities, to which water or atmospheric 
air may occasionally have access. The sub- 
terranean thunder, heard at great distances 
under Vesuvius prior to an eruption, indi- 
cates the vast extent of these cavities; and 
the existence of a subterranean communica- 
tion between the Solfatara and Vesuvius, is 
established by the fact, that whenever the 
latter is in an active state, the former is com- 
paratively tranquil. In confirmation of these 
views, the author remarks, that almost all the 
volcanoes of considerable magnitude in the old 
world are in the vicinity of the sea: and 
in those where the sea is more distant, as in 
the volcanoes of South America, the water may 
be supplied from great subterranean lakes ; for 
Humboldt states that some of them throw up 
quantities of fish. The author acknowledges, 
however, that the hypothesis of the nucleus 
of the globe being composed of matter liquefied 
by heat, offers a still more simple solution of 
the phenomena of volcanic fires. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
At a meeting of the Council on Monday last, 
the two royal golden medals, of the value of 
fifty guineas each, given annually to individuals 
distinguished by the production of works emi- 
nent in literature, were adjudged to Crabbe 
the poet, as the head of an original school of 
composition, and to Archdeacon Coxe, as the 
author of many volumes of great historical re- 
search. His Majesty’s splendid grant* of 1000 





* His Majesty has, however, done still more for this 
Society, which may so ly and entirely be 


a 





— 
guineas per annum -(independently of the.100 
guineas for the above medals) is, as our réaders 
know, appropriated for their lives, and not by 

early election, to ten Royal Associates, who 
Sion each one hundred guineas a year, as a 
mark of their Monarch’s sense of their labours 
in the cause of learning and science. No 
vacancy has occurred in this body since their 
original election. 


ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Tue Antiquarian Society has been in a fer- 
ment for some time, through the efforts of a 
arty of reformers among its members. It is 
probable that some things may be amended in 
consequence of this stir; but we have strongly 
to recommend moderation to our brethren in 
their proceedings. The meetings are now de- 
voted much to ponies a new era in the 
annals of the Society. The annual election, on 
Monday, will be a trial of strength. 





PINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
To-pay is the private view of this peculiarly 
national branch of our Fine Arts; and, from a 
hasty glance at the Exhibition, we rejoice to 
say, that it will not disappoint the highest ex- 
pectations, formed upon the remembrance of 
preceding years of excellence. Almost all the 
old distinguished contributors are again before 
us, with productions worthy of their names. 
Barrett, Cox, Cristall, have’ their usual 
charms; Dewint puts a Fieliog — a 
square. inch of space; Fi 4 ineau, 
Harding, Havell, Lewis, Nash, Nesfield, J. 
Varley, W. Turner, Pugin, Stephanoff, Wild, 
Mackenzie, fully maintain their stations ; 
Hill’s animals are as true to nature as ever— 
and in one piece, of a deer, with a back- 
ground by Robson, the union is truly admi- 
rable; Hunt has several figures in common 
life, as replete with force, character, and colour, 
as his promise of last season t us to ex- 
pect; Prout has a superb View of Venice, and 
other productions worthy of his pencil ; Rob- 
son, several grand landscapes: and Wright, 
the Flitch of Bacon, a procession like Stothard’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims, and the ‘ Burning 
Shame,” another, which is no shame to him. 
Among artists, new to us, we. particularl 
noticed a Mr. P. Williams, (now at Rome) 
whose Italian domestic subjects are amazingly 
sweet and pleasing. Our time and limits per- 
mit us to say nothing more: we have given 
the names almost alphabetically ; and we have 
only to add, that, for variety of subject, in- 
terest, and merit, this Exhibition is one of the 
most gratifying that can be imagined. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET. 

No. 181. Peter Boats. C. Stanfield..—Sub- 
jects of this class now form a large portion of 
every Exhibition. The interest which has 
been given to them, by the artists who have 
pursued this branch of the profession, has been 
the cause of rendering them great favourites 
with the public. Like every thing else, how- 
ever, the multiplication of their numbers must 
necessarily diminish, not their intrinsic, but 
their relative, value. Pictures like this of the 
“* Peter Boats,” while they prove the high 
degree of excellence already attained, ought 





of the at 

Cross; and already have members voluntarily 

subscribed several th d pounds ds the erection 

of a house for the Institution, which we have reason to 
believe will be erected forthwith. 
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to shew ee and a — the 
ie ing even, if possible, to 

= it if he wish to secure for himself a 

marked share of public encouragement. 

No. 24]. Scene on the Lynn, Lynmouth, 
Devon. F. R. Lee.—In painting this beauti- 
ful and romantic spot, Mr. Lee has exhibited 
the same talent which we have had occasion 
to describe in noticing his pictures in other 
Exhibitions. Chaste in his colouring, although 
lively and vigorous in his execution, Nature, 
in the sobriety of her charms, always appears 
to be stamped on his canvass. 

No. 66. ‘ Lisps with holy look his even- 
ing prayer.” R. Edmonstone.—The domestic 
character of this performance is well calculated 
to excite the best feelings of our nature. The 
unsophisticated actions of children are always 
delightful; and the present subject has been 
rendered peculiarly interesting by the unaf- 
fected simplicity which, notwithstanding its 
attractions of composition and colouring, per- 
vades it. 

Nos. 458 and 461. English Characters. 
G. R. Lewis.—These little spirited perform- 
ances remind us of ** The Cries of London,” 
which, at an early period of art in this coun- 
try, were exceedingly popular subjects. The 
etchings of Paul Sandby, in particular, are 
still sought after by amateur collectors. Mr. 
Lewis has rendered his specimens of English 
characters very interesting, by the way in 
which he has treated them. 

No. 359. Approach to the Enchanted Casile 
and Gardens of Armida.—(Vide Tasso.) W. 
Haddock, jun. — Imaginary scenes of this 
kind, described in the glowing language of 
the poet, are admirably calculated to call forth 
the talents of the painter. The present sub- 
ject is one that has frequently been treated :— 
among others that we recollect, by Le Moine, 
a French artist, from whose picture a very 
spirited print was published. Our young 
English painter has shewn considerable skill 
in the management and general effect of his 
work. The height at which it is placed will 
not allow us to judge of its executive details. 

No. 312. The Oyster-Girl. F. Rowlston.— 
As an effect of light, this performance may 
rank with the best of the celebrated Schalken’s 
pictures, of a similar character. 

No. 64. The Loiterer. R. Farrier.—Mr. 
Farrier’s talents have placed him high in the 
rank of painters of domestic and familiar life. 
His characters are full of expression, his exe- 
cution is remarkably clear; and the number 
and finish of his works shew that his industry 
is unremitting. We fear, however, that, like 
some other artists in the same department, he 
does not take suffcient time, not merely to 
consider his subject when chosen, but to guard 
against his choice being common-place. It is 
not sufficient that our painters should rival 
the old Flemish in execution; the intellectual 
character of this country demands that they 
should excel them in thought and sentiment. 
Nevertheless, we do not see much to object to, 
on that score, in Mr. Farrier’s ‘* Loiterer,” 
with the exception of the too violent action of 
the dame, which savours more of the Bilings- 
gate virago, than of an angry mistress or mo- 
ther waiting the arrival of the pitcher from 
the well. 

ScutrturE Room: —There is little of 
novelty in the room appropriated to this de- 
partment of art; but, as we have before ob- 
served, the light and the arrangement give 
an interest to most of the models, and shew 
them to great advantage, Even the enchant- 


ing group of Poetry and Painting, by E. H. 


Baily, R:A., can hardly be said to have been | 
properly seen before. Occupying as it does 
a principal place in the apartment, the cha- 
racter of beauty, grace, and sentiment, which 
it so eminently possesses, becomes strikingly 
conspicuous. e should rejoice to hear that 
Mr. Baily had been commissioned to execute 
this fine composition in. more durable mate- 
rials.—The Susanna, by J. Hefferman, is in 
every respect highly characteristic, and does 
great credit to the talents of the artist.— 
Maria, by W. F. Woodington, though grace- 
ful in form, and skilfully composed, is cer. 
tainly not the Maria of Sterne. A pastoral 
nymph would have been a more appropriate 
title. And here we are compelled, with pain, 
to observe, that to mutilate and injure works 
of this class is a practice so common, that it 
cannot be considered otherwise than as na-| 
tionally disgraceful. Short as has been the, 
time since the opening of the Exhibition in| 
Suffolk Street, it has sufficed to subject the | 
figure of which we are speaking to this | 
scandalous treatment. The lute and riband, | 
though now restored, were broken off by some 
stupid and mischievous scoundrel. Does the 
perpetrator of such an atrocity flatter himself 
that he does not more richly déserve the 
tread-mill, flogging, or some other infamous 
punishment, than many on whom it is in-} 
flicted ? It is such conduct as this that 
is pleaded im justitication of those persons 
who exclude the public from seeing, gratui- 
tously, monuments, and other works of art, 
for which the public purse has paid. In the 
present improved and improving state of the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood, it would be 
exceedingly desirable, not only for the encou- 
ragement of art, but for the credit of the 
country, that single statues or groups should 
be placed in our gardens, squares, and other 
places of public resort. The Regent’s Park, 
above all, would, among its plantations and 
elsewhere, afford situations suitable for such 
a purpose: But where shall we find a gua- 
rantee for their safety? Not, we regret to 
say, in that love and respect for the fine arts 
which distinguish all nations calling them. 
selves civilised, but our own. Nos to secure 
any such productions from either wanton or 
malicious violence, they must be girt round 
with iron, or placed above the reach of vulgar 
insolence and folly. It is well known, that 
even the noble statue in Hyde Park, although 
made of a material which secured it from mu- 
tilation, was. subjected to every description of 
low and despicable indignity, until a near 
approach to it was effectually prevented.—Re- 
turning from this digression, for which we 
are sure our readers will pardon us, we have 
little to add to our remarks. The Prometheus 
chained, by J. Kendrick, is a performance of 
high merit; although we think the form 
and action of the eagle do not partake suffi- 
ciently of the grandeur of the other parts 
of the design.—The half-size models of C. M. 
V. Weber, and of Sir James Leuth, by the 
same artist, exhibit to great advantage his 
talents in the more familiar branches of his 
profession.—The Cavalcade proceeding to the 
Tournament (from Ivanhoe), by 8. Henning, 
is exceedingly beautiful in its way; but has 
too much of the gem in its relief, to be ad- 
vantageously seen in the light in which it is 
placed. 








DEATH OF VIRGINIA. 
Tris grand painting, by M. Le Thiére, will 
be exhibited on Monday. Those who recollect 
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of Brutus, will, of course, look ‘for a splendid 
composition,—and they will not look in vain. 
It is of the same size, and covers the whole 
end of the room at the Egyptian Hall. The 
general form of the grouping approaches the 
pyramidal; the centre being occupied by Ap« 
pius Claudius and other Decemvirs on the 
Tribune. On the right is the tragic scene 


‘of Virginia slain by her father; -and on the 


left, agitated groups of Romans, in various 
situations, as caused by fear, anger, &c. d&c. 
The whole is treated in the noblest style of 
art. The dead Virginia, the menacing parent, 
the disorder of Appius and his colleagues, the 
terror of Claudius the accuser, the threatening 
aspects of Numitorius and Icilius, the fury of 
the populace in combat with the lictors, the 
apathy of the butcher whose knife has pers 
formed this bloody sacrifice, the agony of the 
nurse and female friends of the victim, and, 
indeed, the expression throughout,—do the 
utmost honour to M. Le Thiére, and place 
him, deservedly, in the foremost rank of the 
French national school. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Pride of the Village. Designed and drawn 
on stone by C. Childs. Engelmann. 
A FASCINATING and irresistible creature; and 
an exquisite specimen of the lithographic art. 





The Guardian Angel.—Under this title, an 
exquisitely beautiful design has been published 
by Mr. Flint, from the hand of D. Morrison, 
the modeller to the royal family. It is in acir- 
cle of about three inches and a half in diameter, 
and represents two heads in profile; the one a 
lovely human being—and the other the Guar- 
dian Angel, with seraph wings, and a hand 
upon her breast. The countenances are purely 
Grecian, and have a happy resemblance to each 
other; the hair is luxuriant, and finely ar- 
ranged; the draperies slight, and admirably 
transparent; the hands charmingly formed ; 
the clouds, rays, and other accessories, all in 
the best taste. It is, indeed, one of those chaste 
and touching performances which appeal, not 
only to the eye, but to the heart ; and will, we 
are sure, become the ornament of many a select 
boudoir. 


MEDAL OF LORD ELDON. 

A very striking likeness of this eminent pers 
son has just been published by Mr. Kreeft. It 
is the work of Mr. Voight, now pursuing his 
studies at Rome, as we hear, with much dis- 
tinction ; and is executed in gold, silver, and 
bronze. The medal is deeply cut, and repre- 
sents the learned lord in profile, as Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain; and ‘though the 
dress wig of that office is not auspicious to 
style, the artist has, in every other respect, 
acquitted himself so ably, that his lasting por- 
traiture of the features of a man so distin- 
guished in our annals, is likely to be most 
favourably received by his friends and admirers. 
To them, and to collectors generally, we can 
fairly recommend this production of art, as well 
meriting their attention, The reverse has an 
inscription, recording the leading events of his 
lordship’s long and valuable:life. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

A VISIT TO NEWSTEAD IN 1828, 
Ir was on the noon of a cold, bleak day in 
February, that I set out tovisit the memorable 
Abbey of Newstead, once the property and abode 
of the immortal Byron. The gloomy state of 
the weather, and the dreary aspect of the sur- 
rounding country, produced impressions more 





this celebrated painter’s picture of the Death 


appropriate to the view of such a spot than 
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the cheerful season and scenery of summer. 
With melancholy feelings, then, did I proceed 
in search of this noble relic of conventual 
times, over which the departed spirit of the 
poet has now thrown the mantle of his genius, 
and cast a halo of fame, which ages will not 
dissipate. The estate lies on the left-hand side 
of the high north road, eight miles beyond 
Nottingham; but, as I approached the place, 
I looked in vain for some indication of the 
Abbey. Nothing is seen but a thick plantation 
of young larch and firs, bordering the road, 
until you arrive at the Hut, a small public- 
house by the way-side. Nearly opposite to 
this isa plain white gate, without lodges, which 
opens into the park. From the appearance 
which the Hut makes in Cary’s Road-book, one 
might be led to think it an inn; and being 
situated so near the entrance to the park, of 
course a convenient place of accommodation 
for all visitors to the Abbey. It is, however, 
only a small pot-house belonging to the estate, 
and does not afford even one bed. Before the 
gate stands a fine, spreading oak, one of the 
few remaining trees of Sherwood forest, the 
famous haunt of Robin Hood and his asso- 
ciates, which once covered all this part of the 
county, and whose centre was about the do- 
main of Newstead. To this oak, the only 
one of any size on the estate, Byron was 
very partial. It is pretty well known that 
his great uncle (to whom he succeeded) cut 
down almost all the valuable timber, partly 
to pay gambling debts, and partly for pure mis- 
chief’s sake, to injure the property which he 
knew would pass into another branch of the 
family, all of whom, in consequence of his 
having killed Mr. Chaworth, had forsaken him, 
So that when Byron came into possession of 
the estate, and indeed the whole time he had 
it, it presented a very bare and desolate ap- 
pearance. Unluckily he had not fortune enough 
to do what has since been done on such an 
enlarged scale, and with so much taste, by the 
present owner, Lieut.-Colonel Wildman, and 
which alone can render the property intrinsically 
valuable. The soil is very poor, and fit only 
for the growth of larch and firs ; and of these 
upwards of 700 acres have been planted. 
Byron could not afford the first outlay which 
was n in order ultimately to increase 
its worth, so that as long as he held it its 
rental did not exceed £1300 a year. From the 
gate to the Abbey is a mile. The carriage. 
road runs straight for about 300 yards through 
the plantations, when it takes a sudden turn 
to the right ; and on returning to the left, a 
beautiful and extensive view over the valley 
and distant hills is opened, with the turrets 
of the Abbey rising among the dark trees be- 
neath. The effect at this spot is admirably 
managed, and fully compensates for all the dis- 
appointment at not seeing it sooner. To the 
right of the Abbey is perceived a tower on a hill, 
in the midst of a grove of firs. From this part 
the road winds gently to the left, till it reaches 
the Abbey.: About half a mile from the high 
road is another gate, with a wall running east 
and west. Here the plantation ceases, and the 
trees, from this forward, are arranged in small 
circular patches here and there, as if to cover 
the nakedness of the land: The Abbey is ap- 
proached on the north side: it lies in a valley, 
very low, sheltered to the north and west by 
ground ; and to the south, which is now 
to be considered the front, enjoying a fine 
Prospect over an undulating vale. It can only 
be open, properly, to the south-west, as 
the land gn all the other sides is more or less 
elevated. A more secluded spot could hardly 





have been chosen for the pious purposes to 
which it was devoted. To the north and east 
is a garden walled in; and to the west the 
upper lake, into which Byron’s uncle one day 
threw his wife; and on the borders of which 
are seen the baby forts mentioned by Horace 
Walpole in one of his letters describing a visit 
to Newstead. It was here that Byron amused 
himself with his boat and his dogs, the quali- 
ties of one of which he has immortalised in 
his verses. Of the external appearance of the 
building, a much better idea may, of course, 
be formed from a glance at a drawing than 
from pages of description. On the west side 
the mansion is without any enclosure or garden 
drive, and can therefore be approached by any 
person passing through the park. In this open 
space is the ancient fountain or cistern of the 
convent, covered with grotesque carvings, and 
having water still running into a basin. The 
old church window, which, in an architectural 
point of view, is most deserving of observation, 
is nearly entire, and adjoins the north-west 
corner of the Abbey. About the mysterious 
sound produced at certain times by the wind 
on this arch (as mentioned in the thirteenth 
canto of Don Juan, the whole of which descrip- 
tion relates to Newstead), I could obtain no 
information. ‘Through the iron gate which 
opens into the garden under the arch, is seen 
the dog’s tomb: it is on the north side, upon 
a raised ground, and surrounded by steps. 
The verses inscribed on one side of the pe- 
destal are well known, being published with 


not so—they run thus: 


Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one 
Who beauty without vanity, 
Strength without insolence, 
Courage without ferocity, 
And all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, which would be unmeaning flattery 
If inscribed over human ashes, 
Is but a just tribute to the memory of 
BoaTswAIN, a dog, 
Who was born in Newfoundland, May 1803, 
And died at Newstead, November 18th, 1808. 


dle, and the cloister still entire, running round 


garden to a small lake, which has been opened 
from the upper one since Byron’s time. 
were before two lakes, one on the west, which 


down to the south-east. 


nothing remarkable in it. 


only habitable rooms were some small ones in 


four sides of the building, runs the gallery, 
from which doors open into various apartments, 
now fitted up with taste and elegance for the 
accommodation ofa family, but then empty, and 
fast going to decay. In one of the eries 
hang two oil paintings of dogs, as large as life : 
one a red wolf.dog, and the other a black 
Newfoundland with white legs—the celebrated 
Boatswain. These are the dogs that used to 
drag him et of the ars a would 

rposely fall to try their fidelity. They both 
tied at Newstead. Of the latter, yn felt 


the loss as of a dear friend. These are almost 





The whole edifice isa quadrangle, enclosing a| pany at the Abbey, and a 
court, with a reservoir and jet-d’eau in the mid-| poured into it. 


the only paintings of Byron’s that remain at'the press those first effusions of 


ae Rem 8 en oe 
the Abbey. From the gallery I entered the 
refectory, now the grand drawing-room—an 
apartment of great dimensions, facing south, 
with a fine vaulted roof and polished eak floor, 
and splendidly furnished in the modern style. 
The walls are covered with full-length portraits 
of the old school. As this room has been made 
fit for use entirely since the days of Byron, 
there are not those associations connected with 
it which are to be found in many of the other, 
though of inferior appearance. Two objects 
there are, however, which demand observation. 
The first that caught my attention was the 
portrait of Byron, by Phillips, over the fire- 
place, upon which I gazed with strong feelings : 
it is certainly the handsomest and most pleasing 
likeness of him I have seen. The other is a 
thing about which every body has heard, and 
of which few have any just idea. In a cabinet 
at the end of the room, carefully preserved and 
concealed in a sliding case, is kept the celebrated 
skull cup, upon which are inscribed those 
splendid verses :— 

** Start not,—nor deem my spirit fled,” dc. 
People often suppose, from the name, that 
the cup retains all the terrific appearances of 
a death’s head, and imagine that they could 

« Behold through each lack-lustre, — hole, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit :” 
not at all—there is nothing whatever startling 
in it; nothing can be cleaner and Iess offensive 
—in fact, nobody would know, were he not 
told, that it was not a common bone bowl. It 
is made of the crown of the head cut straight 


his poems; but the lines preceding them are | off so that all the disgusting portion of askull 


is avoided ; is well polished ; its edge is bound 
by a broad rim of silver; and it is set in a neat 
stand of the same metal, which serves as a 
handle, and upon the four sides of which, and 
not on the skull itself, the verses are en- 
graved. It is, in short, in appearance, a very 
handsome utensil, and one from which the 
most fastidious person might (in my opinion) 
drink without scruple. It was always prow 
duced after dinner when Byron had com- 
ottle of claret 
It was wrought by a man at 
Nottingham, who was severely reproved by a 


the four sides. At this time the ground was co-| worthy divine not far from Newstead for this 
vered with deep snow. The south, now,asIhave| profanation of the dead. 


said, the principal front, looks over a pleasure | workman, that he should be happy to make a 


The reply of the 


similar one out of his head after death, upon 


There|being equally well paid for the trouble, so 


alarmed the reverend gentleman, that he was 


is the principal, and another supplied by a|taken seriously ill, and confined for a con- 
stream from it, at a considerable distance lower | siderable time to his house. 


An elegant round 


The entrance-door | library-table is the only article of furniture in 
is on the west, in a small vestibule, and has|this room that belonged to Byron, and this 
On entering, I|he constantly used. 
came into a large stone hall, and turning to|/as a matter of course, and a thing applicable to 
the left, went through it to a smaller, beyond | the other rooms as well as to this, that the win- 
which is the staircase. The whole of this part |dows of the Abbey originally looked into the 
has been almost entirely rebuilt by Col. Wild- | cloister or quadrangle, and that the present ones 
man: indeed, during Byren’s occupation, the | are of modern date. 


It may here be observed 


With this exception, and 
not taking into consideration the destruction of 


the south-east angle, _ Over the cloister, on the | the church and other buildings belonging to the 


Abbey, it does not appear that the structure 
has undergone material changes in its exter- 
nal form or internal arrangement. Beyond 
the refectory, on the same floor, is Byron’s 
study, now used as a temporary dining-room, 
the entire furniture of which is the same that 
was used by him: it is all very plain—indeed 
ordinary. A good painting of a battle, over 
the sideboard, was also his. This apartment, 


perhaps beyond all others, deserves the atten- 
tion of the pilgrim to Newstead, as more in- 
timately connected with the poetical existence 
ed for 


8 genius, 


of Byron. It was here that he p 
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which were published at Newark under the 
title of Hours of Idleness. It was here that 
he meditated, planned, and for the most part 
wrote, that splendid retort to the severe 
critique they had called down, which placed 
him at once among the first poets, and stamped 
him as the keenest satirist of the day. And 
it was here that his tender and beautiful 
verses to Mary Chaworth (afterwards and now 
Mrs. Musters}, and many of those sweet pieces 
found among his miscellaneous poems, were 
composed. Then aplace of deep and abstracted 
thought—now of merriment and rejoicing: but 
the memory of Byron flings over it a charm 
which attracts more strongly than the most 
sumptuous banquet. From the study I passed 
through several other rooms, fitted in the mo- 
dern style as sitting and bed-rooms for the 
use of a family of rank: all extremely neat 
and tasteful, and kept in beautiful order: 
but having been in his time totally unhabit- 
able, in no way remarkable as concerns the 
noble poet. His bed-room is small, and still 
remains in the same state as when he occu- 
pied it. It contains little worthy of notice 
besides the bed, which is of common size, with 
gilt posts, surmounted by coronets. Over 
the fire-place is a picture of Murray the old 
family servant (now dead), who accompanied 
Byron to Gibraltar when he first went abroad. 
A picture of Henry VIII., and another por- 
trait in this room, complete the enumeration 
of all the furniture or paintings of Byron’s re- 
maining at the Abbey. In some of the rooms 
are very curiously carved mantle-pieces with 
grotesque figures, evidently of old date. In a cor- 
ner of one of the galleries there still remained 
the fencing foils, gloves, masks, and single 
sticks, he used in his youth. A certain honour- 
able M. P., who was once as able a combatant 
in blows.as he has since proved in words, 
might perchance recognise these implements 
of war, having received from them raps as 
severe, perhaps, as any he has had within the 
walls of St. Stephen’s. In a corner of the 
cloister lies a stone coffin (which may also be 
remembered by another gentleman, Mr. S—— 
D——), taken from the burial-ground of the 
Abbey. The ground floor contains some spa- 
cious halls, and divers apartments for domestic 
offices—many in a state unfit for occupation, 
and filled with repairing materials. There is 
a neat little private chapel in the cloister, 
where service is performed on Sundays. Byron’s 
sole recreation here was his boat and dogs, and 
boxing and fencing for exercise, and to prevent 
a tendency to obesity—which he dreaded. His 
constant employment was writing; for which 
he used to sit up as late as two or three 
o’clock in the morning. His life here was 
an entire seclusion, devoted to poetry. 

The present servants’ hall was then the 
dining-room: it is a large cold place, paved 
with stone: but was one of the few rooms 
impervious to the weather. Byron first sold 
the estate to Mr. Claughton, for the sum, as 
I am informed by the then bailiff to it, of 
135,000/.; and upon the agreement not being 
completed, Mr. C. paid forfeit of 25,0002. ;— 
but I do not vouch for the accuracy of this 
statement. It was then sold to Lieut.-Col. 
Wildman for 95,000/.—much more than its 
intrinsic value.’ Notwithstanding all that has 
been done, a large sum of money would be re- 
quired to complete the repairs. During the 
last five years of Byron’s minority, the Abbey 
was tenanted by Lord De Ruthven for 100/. 
ayear, for the purposes of sporting. Besides 
the principal entrance from the high road, 
the Abbey may be approached by a bridle 





nen enR tnt 
her as a very charming, graceful, and highly 


road t h the park from Papplewick, the 
nearest vi to it—and from Annesley, a 


village two miles to the west. For a pretty 
landscape, the way by Papplewick is best: 
but for effect, that by Annesley is decidedly 
to be preferred. By the former you pass 
through a newly planted avenue to the Abbey, 
having on the left the lower and middle 
lakes, and see the turrets long before you 
arrive. Whereas coming from Annesley, no- 
thing is seen till you are at the top of a 
hill close to the Abbey, when the south 
front of it bursts suddenly on the sight, 
frowning in gloomy grandeur from below. 
It was from this quarter that I first saw it ; 
and, putting aside all association of ideas, I 
thought a more mournful, dreary - looking 
place never was beheld. In winter espe- 
cially, nothing can be miore desolate: the 
bleak country around, the thinness of the po- 
pulation, and the miserable villages,—all im- 
press one with feelings of melancholy. For 
an abbey, this is so much the better: it would 
require but little to put it into a state which 
would realise all our ideas of monastic seclusion. 
Even now, a warm imagination, more especially 
on a dismal day, and when no company is 
there, can easily conjure up the persons and 
habits of its former tenants, and fancy centuries 
long gone by restored to the earth. With 
the addition of the simple manners of old, the 
illusion might be complete : but, alas ! in this, 
morally more than physically, how is the abode 
of sanctity changed! .This pile, once the se- 
cluded haunt: af those who had retired from 
the world and devoted themselves to God, and 
here 
*« Sought a refuge from the worldly shocks 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope, that wooes, 
then motks;” 

is now the résért of dandy valets and forward 
grooms—the ‘seat of fashion and its follies, 
where the c@rrtption of manners of the nine- 
teenth centufy taints every nobler feeling of 
the heart, and cold formality takes the place of 
cordial benevolence. From the total absence 
of all accommodation in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, it is very inconvenient for any one not 
having an invitation to the Abbey to visit 
Newstead ; and but few people unacquainted 
with the possessor have visited the place, nor 
is there much encouragement for them to do so. 

I can easily conceive the annoyance to which 
the possessor must be subjected by the obtrusive 
enthusiasm of the admirers of Byron, and make 
every allowance for the reluctance manifested 
to have the place shewn ; but surely he might 
have expectéd, when he purchased the estate, 
that, in addition to the numbers who would 
continue to visit the Abbey as a specimen of 
architecture, thousands would be attracted 
thither by the fame of the poet, and would 
consider it more as a relic bequeathed to the 
admiration of posterity, than the property of a 
private individual.* 





<= 





_ DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
On Tuesday night, an audience, crowded in 
every part, greeted the début of the celebrated 
Sontag, in the character of Rosina, the heroine 
of the Barbiere di Seviglia. Premising, that 
this fair stranger has nothing so much to ap- 
prehend, as the preposterous panegyrics which 
filled some of the journals previous to her ap- 
pearance amongst us, we have to acknowledge 

* It is a curious coincidence that this Sketch should 
Rane seeme® up Se a8 5 Sugeest oot Gazette on the 
anniversary of the death of Byren. We to , 


follow .it by a series of containing 
of his ite oe 








gifted songstress ; one who must be seen and 
heard with continual pleasure,—and who, 
though she does not excite wonder, keeps ever 
alive the far more grateful sensation of de- 
light. In person, Mademoiselle Sontag is lady. 
like and feminine; her form is symmetrical, 
and in the happy medium which inclines to 
roundness and embonpoint. Her face is what 
may be called Saxon ; complexion and hair are 
auburn, and the cheeks have something of the 
German breadth and height of bone; but her 
lips are sweetly pencilled with more than usual 
German beauty. Her eyes are light, soft, and 
very expressive ; her demeanour most modest 
and becoming.* Altogether, we might say she 
is a creature to inspire the gentlest feelings of 
admiration: neither the ravishingly exquisite 
angel she has been portrayed, nor the Cata- 
lani or Pasta of singers; but an extremely 
pretty girl, with fascinating manners and an 
enchanting voice. Her reception was cordial 
and enthusiastic; nor was the applause less 
decisive or warm after she had executed her 
opening cavatina, ‘* Una voce poco fa,” which she 
did in the most delicious style. ‘The character 
of Rosina affords no other opportunity for a 
display of musical powers. In the dialogue 
Mademoiselle Sontag maintained her fame for 
flexibility and sweetness ; and in the fine trio, 
‘¢ Zitti, zitti,”’ she was equally happy. In the 
concerted pieces throughout, however, she 
was not prominent—this may be a merit; 
but we are used to have the primos and pri- 
mas overpowering their weaker associates. 
Her grand effort was an introduction in 
the music lesson; and here she gave us some 
of Rode’s variations in a style of unrivalled 
brilliancy and melody. It was hardly possible 
to restrain the plaudits of the audience which 
interrupted this captivating strain: an encore 
and tumultuous cheering were its just reward. 
Upon the whole, we imagine that Sontag will 
be heard with even greater pleasure in a con- 
cert room; for it appeared to us that some of 
her lower tones, some of her most delicate 
touches, and some of her loveliest ornaments, 
were lost in the magnitude and buzz of this 
crowded theatre. Perhaps, too, she will be still 
more effective when she has ascertained, by prac- 
tice, the necessary pitch for so extensive an area. 
But she needs no apology; for, on the whole, 
her talents are well calculated to charm a 
British public.t She certainly resembles Fo- 
dor more than any other singer ; and few have 
been greater favourites than that lady was. The 
other characters were well, but not very emi- 
nently, sustained. Curioni, in the Count, was 
either careless, or has lost some of his powers, 
by going so often to the Police-office in Mary- 
la-bonne. Pellegrini, in the Barber, was 
spirited enough, but we have witnessed a bet- 
ter; though £800 to De Begnis, for playing 
it (as he demanded, we are told), would be 
too much, even for a good thing. Di Angeli 
was more than respectable in the Doctor, and 
exerted himself to do his best; Porto capital 
in all that Gasilio gives him todo. At the end, 
the débutante was loudly called for; and being 
led on, between the Count and the Barber, 
made her obeisances for the flattering appla 

of the whole house. 





* A very good likeness of her, on stone, by J. Becker, 
jest ublished by Mr. Ackermann, will, however, make 
eatures better known than ah ptions. 
It represents her with too much hair at the sides of her 
forehead, and with two gii tufts near the crown, 
exactly dressed; and very impro- 
pperly, for such hi was never seen in Spain: aby 
‘ber in Seville would faint at such a sight. 
t Even at £200 a-night, asissaid? 2... , 
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DRURY LANE. 

On eiy Co was revived with Mrs. 
Duff, and Kean jun.; but this tragedy, never 
very popular, did not recommend itself more 
by the new arrangement. In the Poor Gen- 
tleman and other comedies, with very strong 
casts of the characters, the house has been far 
more successful, and full to overflowing. Poor 
Wieland, the monkey, fell and hurt himself 
severely one night ; and his part has since been 
performed by Ridgway. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Mz. J. REEVE was ly transferred from 
the boards of the Adelphi to those of this theatre 
on Wednesday evening last, and sang, capered, 
and gobbled through the part of the General 
in Bombastes Furioso with irresistible drollery. 
He looked uncommonly like a turkey-cock in 
a scarlet coat, Ramillies wig, and jack-boots, if 
our readers have ever seen one so attired. We 
confess we have not ; but can fancy nothing else 
like him for either strut or delivery. But 
then a turkey-cock cannot sing,—and Mr. 
J. Reeve runs up and down the crow-matic 
scale like a cock of high musical taste and 
education. He is the very Sontag of burlesque ; 
and in the encore of “ Hope told a flattering 
tale” was evidently obliged to be his own echo, 
as “none but himself could be his parallel.” 
In short, this gentleman possesses a fund of 
natural humour of the richest quality; and 
will have only himself to blame, if public 
favour do not finally accord him a niche in the 
temple of Momus, the next in honour to that 
of his great prototype, Liston. 

At this theatre, Sponge, in the Race for a 
Dinner, has proved himself any thing but 
second best; and kept the house in constant 
laughter. 





ADELPHI. 

Some private circumstances prevented Yates 
from shewing his theatrical Faces under a 
Hood, as advertised last Monday; and the 
consequence is, that he is shewing his own 
face all over the town, in idle pleasures, seeing 
sights and performances, instead of delighting 
all the town by his talents. 


ENGLISH THEATRE IN PARIS. 

Mr. Macready appeared for the first time 
before a Parisian audience in Macbeth, and, 
as was to be expected from his powerful man- 
ner of acting, with very great effect. The 
French critics do not discover in him those 
faults which some of our contemporaries at 
home are so apt to find; but with them, the 
gentleman and scholar off the stage, appears to 
be one of the ablest actors of the age upon it. 





VARIETIES. ‘ 

Electricity. —- Various experiments which 

have been recently made on heat and electri- 
city, render it probable that during the dilata- 
tion of bodies there is an absorption of electri- 
city; and an emission of it during their con- 
traction. 
_ Gout.—Todine has lately been exhibited, both 
internally and externally, in cases of gout, 
with considerable success. It has, it is asserted, 
subdued the most violent paroxysms. 

Fossil Remains.—A fossil portion of the jaw 
of a beast of prey has lately been discovered in 
the plaster-quarries of Montmartre, which is 
strictly analogous to that of an animal in Van 
Diemen’s Land — the didelphis cynocephala. 
I ogee This mountain, after several 
indications, began to display great volcanic 
activity an the 14th of March. Several new 





openings appeared, and volumes of smoke and 
fire, with eruptions of lava, ensued. These 
grand phenomena have continued for some 
time; and many travellers were hastening 
from various parts towards Naples, to witness 
them. We do not learn whether the volcano 
had sunk into its former quiet when the last 
accounts came away. 

The Tree !—-London has been for some years 
constantly surprised and delighted by a suc. 
cession of Trees; and the last, our pretty 
Ellen Tree, of Drury Lane, is by no means 
the least worth looking at: but there is a tree 
just come from America greater and more 
wonderful than all the rest,—it is neither 
more nor less than a big black walnut-tree, 
which upon its native soil, in‘ the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Erie, was for many years one 
of the lions most sought after by travellers. 
As it stood, its height, up to the beginning 
of the branches, was eighty feet, and its entire 
height one hundred and fifty: its bark was 
twelve inches thick—its branches, in due pro- 
portion to its immense size, being three to four 
feet in diameter. It measured at the base 
thirty-six feet round. The lower part of this 
tree, up to the height of some nine feet, has 
been scooped out, and made into a very splen- 
did room, large enough to contain thirty-six 
persons; and this part it is which has been 
brought to England, and which the gentleman 
to whom it belongs has given permission to 
be exhibited. We must not omit to tell 
our literary readers, that a calculation has 
been made, by which it has been ascertained 
that this tree would contain, on shelves pro- 
jecting not more than six inches, three thou- 
sand volumes. 

The last bad puns in circulation are as fol- 


low :—When is small beer, not, small beer— | 


(D'ye give it up)? Responses, When it is a 
little tart} Which is the cheapest: way to 
procure a musical instrument ? Buy sixpen’orth 
of tincture of rhubarb at the apothecary’s, and 
he will give you a phial in. —What insect 
would his Majesty mention, if he were 
knighting his coachman? He would say, 
Cochineal ! !! 

Flying.—A fellow has been gulling the town 
for the last few days, by giving out that he 
would fly over Westminster Hall, &c., after 
the manner of Icarus. One. of the crowd, 
waiting for this sight on Westminster Bridge, 
inquired of a neighbour, ‘“* Pray who was 
Icarus?” to which the reply was, ‘the son of 
Diddle-us, I believe.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. ' 
the 
the Com ‘Trade 
his 


Districts of that part of the Russian 
Territory ; and Observations on the benefit to be obtained 
by the Application of Pauper Labour to Poor Soils, as 
cmgiliel in the Colonies for the ‘Indigent and for 
Orphans in the K om of the Netherlands. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. is preparing a Translation 
of the chief Works of the celebrated Massillon, to be 
issued in Parts, at moderate intervals of time. 

The Puffiad, a Satire, with an Introductory Epistle in 
Prose to an eminent Puffer—is said to be on the eve of 
making its aeons. 

Mr. Frederic Shoberl has nearly ready for publication a 
duodecimo volume, entitled, the Present State of Chris- 
tianity, and of the Missi Establishments for its Pro- 

tion in all Parts of the World. 

here is preparing a work on the Present State of the 
Tenancy of Land in England and the principal Counties 
of Scotland and Wales, made from a recent Survey, with 
the Customs now most prevalent in the several Counties 
between Landlord and Tenant, and incoming and out- 
going Tenant. In this work, the Mode of Farming as 
now practised, and the Implements of Husbandry in use, 
of recent introduction in the different Counties, will Le 
explained by a brief Notice. 


Ss | Wednesda 





An lish Translation of. Manzoni’s Romance, the 
Lovers, is printing at Milan. 

Preparing for pul ion, a General Compendium of 
the County Histories of —— 

New German Journals.—Every species of,rational titles 
to the numberless periodicals of Germany having ap- 
—— been exhausted, two new ones are announced 
‘or the —_ year, under the following foolish names :— 
1. Die Teufelszeitung (the Devil’s Journal). Edited by 
Satanas, the Prince of Darkness; with Contributions 

m the Demons, &c.;: Hamburgh, B. A. Herr- 
mann. 2, Asmus Omnia sua secum portans. Hamburgh, 
B. A. Herrmann. They are to be published. together, 
and are to be, as it were, the Ahriman and Ormuzd of 
the West; the former giving an account of all the dia- 
bleries of man, for a salu’ warning; and the other 
reporting and trea’ of whatever 
cheering in the events of the world. 

In the Press.—The Second Edition of the Rev. E. Bur- 
ton’s Description of the Antiquities and Curiosities of 
Rome, made during a Visit to Italy in 1818-19; with nu- 
merous Illustrations from Ancient and Modern Writers.— 
An Historical Inquiry into the Relationist Character lately 
predominant in the Theology of Germany, by the Rev. 

. B. Pusey—An Abridgment of the Rev. H. Soames’s 
History of the Reformation of the Church of Eng — 
Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England, 
by the Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. M.R.I.A.—Narrative of 
an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc in August last, 
by John Auldjo, Esq.; with Plates, &c. &c.—Detraction 
Displayed, by Mrs. Opie.—A New Edition of Bateman’s 
—_—— of Cutaneous Diseases, considerably enlarged, 
and illustrated by an Atlas of Coloured Plates, edited 
by Dr. A. T. Thomson, Professor of Materia Medica to 
the University of London. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

View of the Social Life of England and France, 8vo. 
13s. bds.—Bayldon on Poor’s Rate, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Head on Ear ¥, Rising, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Dublin Medical 
Transactions, Vol. V. 8vo. 14s. bds.—Gordon’s Examina- 
tions on the Practice of Surgery, 12mo, 7s. bds.—Philip’s 
Christian Experience, 18mo. 3s. bds.— Life of Mansie 
Wauch, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Salathiel, a Story, 3 vols. p. 8vo, 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Noel on the Second Advent, 8vo. 3s. bds. 
—Terrot on the Romans, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Marshall’s Hints 
to Medical Officers of the Army, 8vo. 8s. ‘olonel 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, Vol. I. 8vo. 1/. 
bds.—Vanderlinden’s Laws of Holland, by Henry, royal 
8vo. 1/. 188. bds. —Philip’s Christian Experience, or a 
Guide to the Perplexed, 18mo. 3s. bds, — Thornton’s 
Fruits of the Spirit, 18mo. 4s. bds.—Encouragement to 
Christian Mothers, 32mo. 6d.—Sir Arthur Faulkner's Re- 
ply to Clerical Objections against his Rambling Notes, 

0. 28. Gd. sewed. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 
March. Thermometer. Barometer. 

32. to 
46. 
36. 
31. 
25. 

50. 


Wednesday 2 — 32. — 4. 30.00 
Wind variable, prevailing N.E. 
y clear; a little rain on the 28th, and a heavy 
storm of hail on the 29th ult. 
Rain fallen +2 of an inch. 
Thermometer. 
From 31. to 46. 
31. 
28 


+ 27 
Yorrrs 28 
Saturday -- 29 
Sunday---- 30 
Monday -- 
April. 


36. _ 
47. a 
50. — 
52. _- 


Barometer. 
30.03 to .96 
29.86 

. 29.76 
35. 9. 
3. — 29.36 
39. 29.22 
3 prevailing N. and N.W. 
Except the 6th and 8th, generally cloudy, with ra n. 
Rain fallen -6 of an inch. 


From 38. 
36. 





April. 
Thursday-+ 10 
— eee Il 
Saturday -- 12 45 
Sunday---- 13 47. 
Monday -- 14 
Tuesday -- 15 41. 
Wednesday 16! —— 42. 

Wind prevailing S.W. 

Except the 14th, generally cloudy, with frequent heavy 
showers of rain. A few claps of thunder in the N.W. on 
the 10th and 15th. 

Rain fallen -485 of an inch. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude-----+ 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Iilitis 


57. 
54. 








29.56 


CxHarves H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter from Hull relative to the attack on New 
Orleans, was too late for this week. 

We do not know which is the best guide to a Swiss tour. 

Erratum. —In our notice of the Bull of Benedict 
against Charles VI. in our last, the year 1607 was printed 
by mistake for 1407. 

By some oversight, an Advertisement different from 
25 eee in the Literary Gazette was inserted in our 
last No. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 


fully inform- 
ith ee ey Festival w will be celebrated 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Friday, the 25th in: 
The Right Hon, LORD GRANTHAM in the Chair. 
ards. 
R. Lander, Esq. 
W. Linley, Esq. 
Edmund Lloyd, Esq. 
Edward Mackiew, 
J.B. Papworth, Esq. 
William Say, Esq. 
Shem Siddon, Esq. 
ss oa oe —., 
‘appen, Esq. 
C) ee i Ree Sa 
Dowson, \ 'yndale, 
William Grieve, Esq. R. Westmacott, ~~ L.A. 
J. D. Harding, E Henry Winchester, Esq. 
William Hobday, Esq. 
Dinner on bees ~y Five o’Clock. 
ey Vocal De peasant, Oe B 
. H. the Duke o of Gloucester’s Military Band. 
"Thokets “Fontuding ¥ og Wu. sm each, may be had of the Stew- 
4, Duke Street, Portland Place; 


W. J. ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 





Ste 
t om, the Earl of Aber. | 


Right Hon. Viscount Goderich 
Right Hon. Lord Farnborough, 


Ropert Aran y » Esq. 
F.L. Chaney, He on R.A. 
“ yo - d, E: 
J.P. Dessing, Esq. 
r Fe 


Ssq. 
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oyal Society of Literature. 

HE GENERAL ANNUAL MEETING 

of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, for the 

jection of the Council and Officers for the ensuing Year, and 

for the usual Business of the Society, will be held on Thursday, 

the 24th instant, at the Society's Apartments, No. 2, Parliament 
Street. 

Chair to be taken at Two o’Clock, precisely. 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and” Sale of the Works 

of British Artists is open Daily, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening, and will be closed on Saturday, the 3d of 


‘ys 





Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
’ | YHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS will open their Twenty-Fourth Annual Ex- 
hibition at the Gallary, Pall Mall East, on Monday next, the 
21st instant. 








lee 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 


YUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
Society of British Artists. The Fifth Annual Exhibition 
for the Sale of Warts of Art by Living British Artists, is open 
daily, from Nine till Six. 
Admittance, 1s,-—Cata’ ogee, te 
Os. CARTY RIGHT, Secretary. 
_Supeik Street, Pall Mali Bavt. 


ADDOX STREET GALLERY. Nine 
Grand Paintings in Fresco, by Pau! Veronese, are now 
on View at this Gallery. 

Some capital Pictures by Titian and Claude, with a few fine 
Pictures by the Dutch Masters, will dided to the Collection 
at this Gallery on the 2ist instant, to supply the place of those 
which have been sold. 

Admittance, 1s. 





R. ASHBY SMITH will begin his 


Summer Course of Lectures on Diseases of the Skin, on 
Tuesday, May 27, at his House, 12, Bloomsbury Square. These 
Lectures, illustrated by Drawings, and founded upon the Arrange- 
ment and Classification of the late Dr. Willan, form a prac 


This day is p price Six Sh 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW and CONTI. 


NENTAL MISCELLANY, No. II. 

Contents.—I. Papal Domination in Spain—II. Chinese Novels 
and Tales—I1I. Lanzi’s History of Painting in qr; ere Mora- 

= "s Poetical Works—V. Goéthe’s VI. 's 

ater Productions—VII. Botta’s Histories and Historical Vera- 
ay -Vinne Geijer’s Sweden; Northern mythology 
IX. Modern Roman Festivities—X. Kortum ; ppm ‘on- 
federacies of the Middle Ages—XI. Moallaka ; Arabia: rig 
State of Oriental Li t XII. Agathias; e 











WN 





‘olum- 
bus; Earl oyages—XIV. Sekopelen Geschichte 5 a= 
waa Teen Ivan Vulshigin; or, the Russian Gil Blas—X vi. 
Rask’s Dansk Retsk Danish Orth VII. 
Ingemann’s Novelien XVEIE Nicander’s Nya Dikter, Soodies 
Poetry—XIX. 1. Mémoires du Maréchal Berthier;_ 2. Mémoires 
du Comte Reynier—XX. N . Simond, 
Voyage en Italie XXI1. Antonio Nicolini; Fossastai, a Trage- 
dy—XXIII. Musée de Peinture—XXIV. a Publications ; 
Mexican Mines, Mexican Kevolution, Abbé de ty Mexican 
a Bay 4 's Essay on Man—XXV. Necrology os 

aschke, Hauit, Miller, Rentzel—X German 
Medical Tevet ence—XXVII. Miscellaneous ee Intelli- 
gence -XXVIIL F Foreign Publications of the last Three Months. 

No. III. will be published in June. 

London: Black, Young, and Young, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great pir ate 
eer T. Clark, Edinburgh; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, 

jubdlin. 











WEET’S BRITISH FLOWER GAR- 
DEN. Published in Monthly Numbers, at 3s. each; 
and each Number contains four full and beautifully coloured 
Figures, drawn and coloured from Living Plants, grown in the 
open borders of beg Gardens in this Country, and contains all the 
most hand re, and i Plants, both Herbaceous 
and Flowering Birabe, that may be cultivated with advantage in 
the open air of this Country, with full Directions for their Cul- 
tivation and Propagation, or what other Information may 
considered of importance. 
‘The Drawings by E. D. Smith, a well-known Bi 1 Artist. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Daniell on Meteorology. 

This day is published, 2d edition, in 8vo. price 18s, 
ETEOROLOGI CAL ESSAYS | and 
BSERVATIONS; embracing, among others, the 

tant Subjects: On the Constitution of the Atme- 

e Climate of London—On the Trade Winds, con 
to Mr. Daniell’s Theory of the Sosetniion 4 of 
in Basil Hall, R.N. F.R.S.—On Eva- 
On Cli. 
to Hortic ulture—On the Oscilla- 
tions of = wg ig eR the Gradual aa of Baro. 
meters, and the Means of Prevention—On the Horary Oscilla. 
tions of ‘the Barometer, &c. &c. With Plates of Instruments, 
Diagrams, and Linear Tables. 2d edition, improved and en- 


By J. FREDERICK DANIELL, F.R.S. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. Part I. o 


[HE DIAGRAMS of BUCLID'S. ELE. 
MENTS of GEOMETRY, (arranged acco: to Sim. 
son’s edition), in an em or tangible Form, for the Use of 
ey Persons who wish to enter upon the Study of that noble 
ience. 
: By the Rev. W. TAYLOR, Vicar of Bishop Burton. 
York: Printed by J. Wolstenholme, Gazette Office; seld by 
W. Joy, 66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Parker, Oxford; 
Deighcee and Stevenson, Cambridge; and T. Marsh, Successor 
Wolstenholme, Minster Gates, York. 





Dr. Hutton’s Arithmetic and Book-Keeping, improved 
Mr. Ingram. 
Published this day, in 1 vol. 12mo. 3s. bound, 


COMPLETE TREATISE on PRAC. 

TICAL ARITHMETIC and BOOK-KEEPING, both 

by Single and poe Ent 4 
B ARLES HUTTON, LL.D. 

A new edition, omnes to the Imperial a oe of Weights 
and Measures, with a New Set of Books by Double Entry, exem- 
at the Modern Practice of Book-Keeping, and many other 

Additions and Improvements. 





Also, just published, price 5s. Part II. of 
Sweet’s British Warblers; or, an Account 

of the Summer Birds of Passage belongin to the Genus Sylvia: 
illustrated with Five handsome coloured Figures of the natural 
size, with full Hlrdinnde bee their Treatment, as practised by the 
Author; shewing how all this tribe of delightfully ae ago 
may be kept in good health in ill 
Song nearly all the year; with numerous other Observations Ps 
their Hebh, Migration, or any thing relating to their History 
that manos of i 

The Third ‘Part, which will “complete the work, is nearly ready, 
and whoever is of Part I. Six figures of the 
Nightingale, Redstart, ‘oan Warbler, &c. with descriptions 
of the other species, price 7s. bound, may have the present Part 
at 4s. wanting the three first Descriptions that are in Part I. and 
which will in future be left out of t — Part; it will then be 6s. 
bound, and the other two Parts at 5s. 

Published by W. Simpkin and R. ‘Marshall Stationers’ 
Halli Court, Ludgate S 











Edited by ALEXANDER INGRAM, 
Author of a “* Concise System of Mensurati on,” ** Principles of 
‘rithmetic,” 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. boards, 


HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR, for the Year 1828. 

Containing a List of all the Members of the U. ity—the 
Tripos Lists of Mathematical Honours | for the last Eighty “Years 
—Lists of Classical Honours, Prizes, E 
Patronages, D; conferred during the year 1627—a List of 
Representatives in Parliament of the University for the last Cen- 
tury—all the Examination Papers for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in January last—also, —— for the previous Exami- 
nation of Undergraduates, &c. & 

c ‘ ‘o be Soe ona Annually. 
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Mademoiselle Sontag. 
Tust p by R. Ack 96, Strand, 
A STRIKING LIKENESS of this CELE- 
BRATED LADY, painted and drawn on Stone, by 
J. Becker, during her last stay at Frankfort. This Picture is 
considered the best Likeness of the many van sey Sontag 
has been sitting for on the Continent. Price, prints, 5s.; proofs, 
on India paper, 7s. 6d. 








This day is published, so keg continued monthly, price 1s. 


II. of 
HE HARROVIAN. 
By A HARROW BOY. 

Contents.—I. Greek Drama; the Seven Chiefs of Aischylus— 
2. Scenes at a Public School—Break fasting Out—A Geography 
Day—3. The Sale of Cupid—4. On Poetry of Thought, and 
Poetry eee go Farewell to Harrow—6. A Numidian Sketch 





Course of Instruction in Eruptive Comp! and a 
full I Detail of the Nature, Symp and T; Tames 


Purther particulars may be known by applying to Dr. Smith, 
at his Resid above ioned 














Loudon's ainpentes of Natural History.—Loudon' 3 
Gardener's Magazine. 

HE Conductor of these Works, finding that | 
their pablication Monthly, and on the same day, would 
revent him gs bringing them Reward in a eee @ state as 
. could wish, resolved to publish each Magazine only Six 
Times a Year: by Gardener’s ‘Magazine exactly as before, Num- 
ber XIV. price 3s. 6d. on the Ist of June; and the Magazine of 
Natural ‘History, No. I. price 3s. 6d. on the Ist of May, and to 
be continued every o' 

Gardener’s Magazine. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


UBSCRIPTION LIBRARY for 

FOREIGN MUSIC in the CITY, Boosey and Sens 

tfully inform the Public they have ed a Foreign Musi- 

cal laa, at No. 4, Broad Street, Royal Exchan, The Cata- 

logue, which is eee published, contains several housand Com- 

pestiente both Vocal and Instrumental. 
Bh ny Subscription, 2/. 2s. ; pon oy early, * ty 6d. ; 

and Quarterly, l/, ls. Sui ing 3/. 3s e Year, 

2. 2s. the a and l. lls. 6d. ihe Glariery are entitled, 
besides, to se of Operas and other large Works 


Month, so as to alternate with the 








On the Ist of Re will be pebliched, in elephant 4to. No. I 
CKERMANN’S $ PICTURESQUE 
TOUR of the RIVER. THAMES, from the Source to 
its Mouth; illustrated by Twenty-four coloured Views, a Map, 
and wns from ginal Drawings taken on the spot by 
Mr. W. WESTALL. Forming a Companion Work to Acker- 
mann’s Picturesque Tours of the Rhine, the Seine, and the 
Ganges. Tobe din » with copious ne 
Wer 


ee ery few Copies on lage paper 
Sixth Number is lished, the price wi oo ened © 
Non-Subscribers. 








Po mg—8. Greek Romances—The Pastoral of 
aah. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Fine Arts. 
Just published a by Me dren, Boys, and Graves, (Successors to Hurst, 
bi P to the King, 6, Pall Mall, 


HE SHOOTING PONY, beautifully 


engraved in the Line Manner, by W. *Raddon, after a 
Picture by A. Cooper, R.A. Size, 9 inches by 11 inches high. 
Prints 10s. 6d.; proofs, India, 21s. 

2. The Market Pony, (an exact Companion 
to the above), engraved by W. R. Smith, after a Picture by Wood- 
ward. Prints 7s. 6d.; India, luvs. 6d. 

M. 8B. and G. have also for sale a few choice Proof Impressions 
of John Scott's celebrated Engravings of ‘* Breaking Cover, and 
the Death of the Fox.” Price 6/. 6s. the Pair. 








French Remedies, New Edition, 1828. 
This day is published, price 6s. 


FORMULARY for the PREPARATION 
and EMPLOYMENT of SEVERAL NEW REME- 
DIES, namely, Resin of Nux Vomica, Morphine, li —— 
Acid, Preparations of Cinchona, Iodine, Chlorurets of Lim 
Soda, Salts of Gold and Platina, Phosphorus, &c. &c. 
Translated from the Si oe Edition of the Formulaire of ~ 
Majendie, with the E 
tish Practitioners wi of the N New Remedies 
By re hay HOULTON, F.L.S. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





: Printed at = Posen inst leas for J. and J.J. 
Deighton ‘sold in London b: ; C. and J. Ri- 
by Sie Hatchard and Son, ri B. W Whittaker? B. Fellowes; 
7 Sena ardson; and Simpkin. and Marshall; and by J. Parker, 
xtord, 





Debrett’s Peerage, with the new Peers, and new Plates elegantly 


In 2 vols. price 1/. 8s. boards, 17th edition, newly arranged and 
considerably improved, of 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

London: Printed for Rivin, s, Egerton, Cuthell, Clarkes, 
Longman and Co., Cadell, Richardson, Booth, Booker, Baldwin 
and Co., Bagster, ;Hatchard and Son, Harding, Martin, Hamilton 
and Co., Parbury and Co., Lioyds, and Saunders and Hod, 

*,* For the present edition, a new and very expensive set of 
Plates has been onl a pena on a gph scale, and | of 
much superior any p ly give 
delay has been prowervewy ct the Creation of Cai Peers at the 
very moment it was ready for publication. 

A new edition of 


Debrett’s Baronetage will speedily be pub- 
ished. 











Smith’ * Medical Jurisprudence. 
8d edition, 8vo. 16s. by to Lord Ti d 


HE PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC 
MEDICINE s stematically arran; and applied to 
British Practice. By J. G SMITH, M.D. a 
turer on State Medicine at the Royal <r eg 
tion, with the Author’s latest Correction: 
Printed for Thomas eer George Underwood, 32, Fleet "Street. 
y the same Author. 


An Analysis of ‘Medical Evidence, 8vo. 12s. 








ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON. The 

Pump-Room be open for the ensuing Season on Mon- 

day, the 5th nat May. ot Waters—C Carlsbad and Ems. Cold 

Waters—Spa, Pyrmont, igen, Pull- 
na, Seltzer, Xc. 

Agents for the sale of the bottled Waters in London, J. and G. 
Waugh, Chemists, 177, Regent Street ; R. A. Coward, Che- 
rt | mist, 68, Cheageide; of whom Prospectuses of the Spa may be 
obtain 

“ We have ined the d in 
the Bose peg aap: of these artificial mineral waters, and we e have no 











price 5s. b 
TREATISE. “on the GEOMETRICAL 
REPRESENTATION of the SQUARE —— of 
NEGATIVE ne a ES. 
By the Rev. JOHN WARREN, A.M. 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cambri 
et for T. Stevenson, Sy BF J. Jd. 

+ Baldwin and Cradock, London; Parker, 

oe radfute, Edinburgh; and Milliken, | and Wakem: 





saying that it is above all praise. We have 
the testimony of some talented physicians at Brighton, touching 
the efficacy of these waters in various chronic disorders of the 
viscera, and it is most satisfactory. We have also seen many pa- 
tients who had derived the on advantage from their use. 
They are highly deservi: the pxtronage of the profession 
generally, on account ring of own intrinsic good ap pent and 
e superior manner in which they are 
expense. In our next er we shall give some | 5 ferther deal 
< _ important 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES ‘LETTRES. 255 


Tih tiyts pubind pine. in cloth ; or large paper, 
ODD’S CONNOISSEUR'S REPER- 


Pek me a oo History of Painters, En- 
nth Revival hitects, with an Account of their 
Wark ftom i Revival atthe yo in pe re Century, 
P d by Tables of their 

Marts 1% 

London: —— dele and Co. 65, St. = a 
and Hunt and Clarke, a 
Where may be h 
Parts I. II. and III. of the: same Work. 

*,* This Work will be continued regularly every Three Months. 








MUSIC. 
Musical Manual, 


A MUSICAL MANUAL; or, Technical 
Directory: fall and 
of all the Sens used in the Harmonic = with reer 
Remarks on the Principal —— a/V/ of Vocal and Instrumental 
Composition and Perform: 
By THOMAS: ‘SUSBY, Mus. Doc. 





ice Bs. 
Goulding and Sonatas ~~ Soho Square. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Vignette Title, 8s. 
Ltenaey GEMS. In Two Parts. 


«* From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

In proceedin — a different principle of selection from that 
usually i; shasta, the Compiler of this en has endeavoured to 
supply what may perhaps be among 
works of its kind, suey, a selection of pleces not generally 
known, yet character by traits of wit and humour, or distin- 
guished by some display.of the loftier energies of thought, or by 
splendid and powerful diction; and, for the most part, from 
sources not generally accessible. Among many Articles of this 
description, the volume contains Colman’s Letter and Sarcastic 
— a eweree suppressed) to the Play of the ‘* Iron Chest” 
—Four Humorous Letters from the Hon. Andrew Erskine to 
James Boswell, Esq.—One of Sir Hew Dalrymple to Lord Dun- 
das, on Church F ha jeu d’esprit, the Dia- 
mond Beetle (a Caricature of certain Lords of Session)—Phan- 
tasmagoria, by the Author of ‘* Waverley,” &c.—A Ludicrous 
Description of Life in the Country, from the pen of Sir John 
Dalrymple, &c. &c. With some Original Pieces, among which 
the “ Disdar,” a Grecian Narrative, will be found worthy of 
attention 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Lon- 
a Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and Alex. Brown and Co. 














“ This is acompilation of no ordinary merit, and he who has 
not looked into it has no common treat in store. Whoever looks 
only at the title, may think it more arrogant than just; but let 
him dip into th 2 i. a little, and he will readily acknowledge 
that the title, « jems,’ is not more recommended b: So 
novelty than by = 7 fo While it contains extracts 

e works of the most popular and celebrated authors of the pee 
sent day, it contains also some extremely rare pieces, which are 
now scarcely to be met with any where else. or is it possible 
that such a compilation could be made but by one very peculiarly 
and fortunately situated, with more ‘ appliances and means to 
boot’ than fall to the lot of those who usually labour in this very 
useful department of literature. The matter which the volume 
contains may well be characterised as partly serious and moral, 
without any mixture of sickly sentimentality; and partly ludi- 
crous and Sag — vulgarity and buffoonery.”—Aberdeen 
Chronicle, 18th Mar 





Iialian Language.—In 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards, 
GELECTIONS from ITALIAN PROSE 

WRITERS, commencing with the easiest Sentences, and 
ascending to Extracts from the most Classical Authors. With a 
Double Translation, for the Use of Studi on the H. 








Hafhdsomely rete io ome come rice 7s. boards, dedicated, 
on, to Mrs. Siddons, 


ELECTIONS ‘from SHAKSPEARE. 
By BENJAMIN OAKLEY, Esq. 

«© Dedicated, with great delicacy and taste, to Mrs. Sid- 
dons, this very neat volume of beauties, selected from the inex- 
haustible mine of Shakspeare, claims our warm praise. The 
judgment of the selection has made it a rope of pearls, a treasury 
of gems, or, shall we not rather say, with reference to the divine 
genius of the original, a galaxy of thick-studded and brilliant 
stars, which delight the sight and soul. We owe thanks to Mr. 
Oakley for this and h volume.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Pater- 
noster Row M. Richardson, opposite the Royal Excharge, 
ss ond Black, Young, and Young, York Street, Covent 
Garden 








2 vols. 4to. 4i. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. 
By HENRY HALLAM 
Printed for sien. Murray, ‘Albemarle S tree 
Fourth Edition of History of the Middle 


Ages, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 





In 12mo. 3d edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards, 
URE METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the 
Diet and Regimen ; embracing all the most approved Principles 
of Health and Longevity, and exhibiting particularly the Remark- 
able Power of proper Food,, Wine, Air, Exercise, Sleep, Clothing, 
&c. in the cure of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well as in pro- 
moting Health and Long Life. To which are added, an Account 
of the Art and excellent Effects of Training for Health, Rules 
for reducing Corpulence, and Maxims of Health for the Bilious 
and Nervous, the Og Men of Letters, and People of 
Fashion. Illustrated dy 
ry PHYSICIAN. 

« The subject - ens book is interesting to every individual in 
existence; and we are disposed to think it the most useful and 
rational work of the kind we have met with. It contains many 
hints novel to us, and is altogether an admirable code of health. 
—Atias, Sept. 

«« The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
jects which it proposes is unquestionable, and we warmly recom- 
mend it.”—New Literary Gazette, Sept. 

“It is written by one gifted with good sense, as well as right 
rece and ae en og a by enlightened views and 

leul throughout to generate and 
— Hope, that great alleviator of human ill.”—Scotsman, 





°" Published “he Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
ondon; sold bys all Booksellers. 





n4 vols. Bvo. 2 


ISTORY of the LATE WAR i in SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL. 
By ROBERT SOUTHE 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





t 8vo. price 8s. 


HE AMERICANS AS “THEY ARE; 


exemplified in a Tour through the Valley of the Missis- 

sippi, embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, — Missouri, 

ennessee, a F Mississippi, Louisiana, 

By the Author of “ Austria as it is. ¥ 

“ There is much information in a small compass, without ver- 
bosity; the style is pleasant, and the work altogether of an agree- 
able and a character, and deserves to be popular.”—Lite- 
rary Gazett 

“We have been gratified with the same unaffected but lively 
Style, the same terseness of description, and well-applied cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, which called forth our commendation of 
* Austria as it is.’ ’’—Atheneum. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





System, The Italian, and the Two Translations, repeated sepa- 
rately, for the purpose of ce Learners. 
Published by Hunt and Clarke, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Of whom may be had, the — Works on the same Plan :— 


The History of Rome, by Eutropius. In 


8vo0. price 10s. in boards 


The Cato Major and Lelius of Cicero. 8vo. 
ta 78. 6d. boards 
* Either Treatise =e cae had aioe price 4s. boards. 


The History of Charles the Twelfth, by Vol- 
taire. The first Three Books with a Double Translation. With 
Notes, and a Preface, explaining os Object — a Use of the Dou- 
ble Translation. In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. boai 

*,* The two first Books, with the Double Pipetite, may 
be had in 1 “— ~~ = 8s. boards. 


The Anabasis of atopbon In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 12s. boa: 
German. 


Selections from various German Authors. In 
1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, boards. 
c Any person of ordinary industr 7 ond intelligence, from the 
‘ato Major alone, in the course of six weeks or two months, 
would acquire a knowledge of Latin, which three or four years of 
ordinary school education rarely succeeds in ve? '—Atlas. 

“ These Keys are extremely well execut With a series of 
ae we have no hesitation in saying that a person, by reading two 
me: a we A mare may attain a competent knowledge of any 

Uropean ja; in six months, without encountering the irk- 
some toil which renders the study of a foreign language in the 
Lat way so ey By the same process, we think as much 

=) ete coma to a boy in two years, as is now taught in 


“we We ones of ne books so well adapted for rapidly communi- 
cating a knowledge of language as these. The remarks which 
Preface the double translation of Cicero’s most beautiful work, 
Feally convey more information to the pupil than many whole 
— ars; and the translations themselves, both the free and 
e literal one, are executed with very great ability. The books 
Selected are ar > | well chosen.”—London Weekly Review, 
*,* A large allowance to Schools, 








jinn price . dedi d, by p 

Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

7 
UNDAY EVENING DISCOURSES; or, 
a Compendious System of ee Divinity, for the 
Use aineieeet Lo which is sor a Visitation Sermon. 
By the Rev. R. WARNER, F.A.S. 

Hon. Mem. of Aon » rag of Nat. Hist. Moscow, and of the Dutch 
Soc. of Scien. Harlaem; Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, and of 
Croscombe, Somerset ; ‘Author of ** Sermons on the Epistles and 
Gospels,” and of « Old Church of England Principles,” &c. &c. 

« And here I take leave of the new lights, and turn to Mr. 
Warner. All that is intelligible, scriptural, eloquent, and pious, 
I find there. Mr. Warner has done great service to the church, 
and, I would believe, even to the state. Practical and plain ot 
courses, like his, so well founded, and so clearly expressed, w 
much wanted,” &c.—The Plain Bible, and the Protestant Church 
of England, by the Rev. William Lisle - ad Prebendary of 
Sarum, Rector of Bremhill, Wilts, &c. 

London: Longman, Rees, and Co. ~<A Row; and 

Cruttwell, Bath 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels, 2 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 
Old Church of England Principles, 3 vols. 


12mo. ll. 


In 2 vols. d 





» to the 


pay ty w rw ne neneeeees 


The C 
In 2 vols. 4to. ituatrated wich ia Porisches en and other Engravings, 
price 5/. 5s. 


ORRESPONDENCE of HENRY 
HYDE, EARL CLARENDON. s and LAWRENCE 
HYDE, EARL of ROCHES wing with their Diaries. Edited 
from the Original ag Notes 
By S. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 
Printed for wh. ‘Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
HE ROUE. A Tale. 


«* Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye trust, 
So many of your sex would not in vain 
Of broken vows and faithless men eet '— Rone. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2 


HISTORY of the LIFE, and VOYAGES 
of CHRISTOPHER COLUM 
ly WASHINGTON IRVING. 

“ This work will, from what we have seen of it, give Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving a prodigious increase of fame. The novelty of — 
exhibited will command wonder, only to be explained by the c: 
cumstances which have given the author access to public as an 
as private age ere hitherto ‘a fountain shut up, and a book 
sealed.’ The chaste and nervous elegance of the style, pot the 
liberal and truly philosophical cast of thought and sentiment, are 
what no one need urprised with, who has read some of his 
previous writings; but this performance is every way a more 
elaborate one than any of those, and of higher pretensions,—pre- 
tensions which we have no doubt the world will pronounce to be 
justified in the result. To throw an air of total novelty on a 
theme of ancient interest,—to write a history, where previously 
there had been only ‘ mémoires pour servir,’—such has been our 
American countryman's proud attempt; and with unmingled 
pleasure do we contemplate the fruit of his long and arduous 
labours.”—Literary Gazette, Feb. 2. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Cheap Edition of Lord Byron. 
In 4 pocket vols. with Portrait and Plates, price only 18s. 
NEW EDITION of LORD BYRON’S 
POEMS. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





‘ols. post 8vo. price 27s. 
LUE. STOCKING HALL. A Novel. 


«« The novel of ‘ Blue-Stocking Hall’ forms an agreeable 
contrast to the generality of works of fiction. It is designed to 
inculcate, in the shape of a pleasing fiction, the various duties of 
domestic life; and is interspersed with many judicious remarks 
on love, marriage, ed jon, celibacy, blish in the 
world, morals, and manners. It appears to have been the 
intention of the authoress to produce a work which every mother 
should possess, and which every daughter should read.” 

Printed for vnc! Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


vols. it Bvo. Ble. 6d. 


HE KUZZI BASH; 








a Tale of 


Khorasa: 
Printed ry ‘for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


3 vols. price u. Lis. 6d. 


E LISLE; or, the Sensitive Man. 

(From the Times. ) This is unquestionably one of the 

best novels of the class to which it belongs.” 

«It presents a richer ab of and senti- 
ments Sen wecan readily recall in any recent writer,—equalling 

the author of ‘ De Vere’ in the latter, and excelling him infinitely 

in the former.”—Monthly Magazine. 
« This is a novel of the most extraordinary fertility.”—Atlas. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 








2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TOUR 
in MEXICO, in the Year 1820: with some Account of the 
Mines of that Cou: -—< 
By Captain GEO. GE F. LYON, R.N. F.R.S. D.C,L. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 1 large vol. 8vo. uniform with the best editions of 
the Poet, 14s. 


EMORIALS of SHAKSPEARE;; or, 


Sketches of his Character and Genius. By various. 
Writers. 


Collected ond. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
y NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA and 
tata ont 

s, and Graves, (S' to Hurst, Robi and 

Ca) » oNe. 6, Pa Mall, respectfully announce that they have the 

above Works now on sale, and that such Gentlemen who at pre- 

sent possess incomplete Sets of either Work, may (if an early 

application is made,) obtain the remaining Parts to complete 
their — 











Dedicated, by gee to His rye gh eae printed in 
vols. post 8vo. price li. 1 


HE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 
ENGLAND. By HENRY NEELE 
*« Truth is strange, stranger than fiction. Lord Byron. 

“ The plan of this work is excellent. It consists of a tale, 
founded either on legendary lore, tradition, or historical fact, for 
every monarch’s reign, from William the Conqueror to Charles 
the First, inclusive. It necessarily follows that there is great 
variety both of interest and character. ‘The early monkish super- 
stitions are succeeded by stern chivalry; and chivalry yields in 
turn to the gradual alteration of national manners, as we descend 
the stream of time to the latest period. Mr. Neele has bestowed 

reat pains upon his many topics, and displays much ability in 
fis treatment of them.”— Literary Gazette. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 

26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





may also be had separate from the Encyclo- 
pertis, which completes the 4th, 5th, and 6th editions of that 
week. 





In 10 vols. Nis’ 81. boa: 
EMOSTHENIS et ESCH INIS 
que exstant OMNIA, Indicib 
tinua Interpretatione Latina, Varietate Tenuate Scholiis ton 
Ulpianeis tum Anonymis, Annotationibus Varioram, H. Wolfii, 
Ta: an Marklandi, Jurini, nndigen: W Stockii » Har- 
‘A. Wolfi Augeri, 








e et 8 
Illustravit gue ttle STEPHANUS DOBSON, A. M. 
Regie Societatis Veg 
Accedunt Animadversiones Reiskii, Dounel, Wi Weiskii, Amers- 
foordtii, et, ae rimum publici juris facte, Thome Stanleii 
vel potius Jacobi 
Printed and pub! hed by J. F, Dove, St. John’s Square, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


By epmareatng =~ « The Pilot,” “ The 
Printed for Henry Calburas's, New Barlington Street. 





RTA tT it Bvo. price 11. 11s. 6d. 

Fuirira TION; a Novel. 
wiht they are oe eet pects 

_ hr for Heute Celburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In 
ALATHIEL;. a Story “of the Past, the | man 
Present, and the Future. 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





6 he Bh HISTORY of “the ‘PENINSULAR 


By WILLIAM F. 2. NAPIER, C. B. 
7 alf-pay, 43d Regimen’ 
Printed for John Murray, Aibemarle ——s 





‘ks published d the week by Longman, Rees, Orme. 
bao eS Seen : ; K 


COMPARATIVE VIEW of the 
SOCIAL Fe of water oy A and FRANCE, from 

e Restoration the Se e French Revolution. 
Ey the cag ay hn, of b ee a Deffand's Letters. ” In 1 vol. 


eT: Treatise o on the Valuation of Property for 
the Poor's Rate; shewing the Method of 


Ri 
ty. With an ae of the Poor Laws relating to 
fon Appeals. By J. 8 . Bayldon. In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
boards. 


same Author, 


The Art of f Valuing Rents and Tillages, &c. 
Sat Lym edition, in 8vo. price 7s. boards, with the Plan of a Farm 
Observations on Early Rising and on Early 
as a Means of Ha; , and as an Incentive to Devo- 
y Henry Erskine He » A.M. Curate of Broomfield, So- 

merset. In 1210. price 5s. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Ma- 
dras, Part I. In 4to. with Engravings, 

Domestic Duties ; or, Instructions to Young 
Married Ladies on the M and the 
ation of their Conduct in the doen bctokns otk De ties 
of Married Life. ve Parkes. In 1 vol. 12mo. 3d 
edition, 10s. 6d. va. 

« The volume one of those practical works which 

are of eek waltye Tei isa ye ~ a ~ 
oung m: may resort on ues! 

— ~er) etiquette. There is nothing omitted 

= lent it ¢ behoves a lady to be acquainted.”—New Monthly 


he English Flora. By Sir James E. Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S pong Soe of the Linnzan Society, &c. &c. In feat 
vols. 8vo. price 

The tad Pearih =. may be had separately, to 


Conversations on a the English Constitution. 


In 12mo. price 8s. 
“ _ the course of our conversations, I »in the wow ations 
be! it to you an historical sketch of the of our consti- 
on, from its rise at edema to its estab) heat a the 
Revolution tion of 1688. paving given you 8 youa io torical sketch 


of the constitution. more in detail 
Feet Ry tar dm end hinkoot of ihe ate power vee y ofthe legislative 


» Coming Out, and the Field of the Forty 
y 


Jane and Anna Maria Porter. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
= Moe If i 108. 


The London Medical Gazette, No. 20, con- 
pints rien on Tic non the Chasacter by Sir —s Halford nate 


es. 
ofr ablished every Saturday Me in Numbers, and to be had 
all Booksel! Perera, ond hhents of the Reads, thee through- 

= the United Kingdom. 











Man 
BygOHN TOWILL RUT RurT. Esq. 
_ Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New — Street. 





HE BACCHE and “HERACLIDE of | nor of 


EURIPIDES, translated into English Prose, from the 


* Rate Se ssa tegen, Ro Ooms 
tier; 
Brown, and Green; and G. G. B. Whittaker, London. . 





HISTORY “of ¢ BRITISH ANIMALS, 





rx yer +h ie of Quadrupeds, Birds 
we Pichon, Mollusce, and = eal 
including the Ex meepenn, an8, atiint Kinds, 
ther with Pi Oceasional Visitan 
By JOHN FLEMING, D.D. F.R.S. ES M.W.S. &c. 
And Author of the “‘ Phil ud 


animals hitherto 5 wil 
on British "——Jamieson's Journal of Science and Arts, 
April 1828. 


also Brewster's Journal of Science for 
Printed for Rell and Edinburgh ; A. tan Dies 
37, Paternoster Row, London. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
Tas CROPPY. A Tale of 1798. 
Sg sete on tae eee Family,” &c. 
«“ The uncivil kernes of in arms.” 
ee, 


Frinted for Henry Colbura, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Abolition of Poor-Rate. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. with Plate, 
N ACCOUNT of the BSE COL COLONIES 
and . < =~ tye WORKHOUSES of the Bene- 
volent Society of Hol! 
By a MEMBER of the HIGHLAND ree ieg agai Eom po 
*,* The system o aohe in this note Agger be 
competent as phe es to er m 
maintal ing the poor, ny "as particularly applicable to this 


country. 
Printed for Peter Brown, Edinbargh; ss and James Duncan, 
87, Paternoster Row, London. 


AN ESS ESSAY on a vm rah epee CORN 


By R. TORRENS, Bay, F.R.8. 
This edition of the Essa; Sp eng 
tigation of. the Principles which regulate 
recy — eee 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, pe nic London. 
be had, by the same A 


An Essay yon the Production of Wealth, 12s. 


A new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards, 
ERMON 
dag ete JOHN — 


Printed for J. Ha and fone 187 187, Piccadilly. 








In 2 volee8eo. pri 

ERMONS a. various Subjects. 
By the late tf Dr. DWIG 

President of =e Author of the System 


These Sermons, fifty-nine in n‘ er, have never, with the ex- 
ception of three, which were printed separately of their res; poe 
dates, been hitherto published, either in America or Bri! 
have now been printed from jibe ae transmitted to the Pune 


lishers for the re Son of the Datoer, | the Rev. 

8S. EDW. od WIGHT: of N of Newhaven “ogee yo 

Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; mo cons Duncan, 
"er Paternoster Row, London. 





1 vol. 12mo. 6th edition, price 5s. boards, 
HE ‘DOMESTIC ALTAR; a 2 Six Weeks’ 
Course of Morning and Evening Prayers, for the Use of 
Families. ie which are added, a few on cular Occasions. 
the late Rev. WILLIAM rs ITH, A.M. 

“ We can give this volume our ided approbation, and most 
sincerely hope that every pious family will avail themselves of 
this, as one of the most comprehensive volumes of domestic 
prayer extant.”— Eclectic Review. 

M, . its Com are sound, am: a is Leese and devout, its 
we 


[HE AL ALMA MATER; rs , Series of Original 


By STUDEN TS in the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 
———— What is writ is writ; 
Would it were worthier.—Byron. 
Printed for ees Smith and Son, Name gE and Henry Colburn, 
New Burlington S treet, London. 


— See Baron Late og ‘2 a 
8vo. price 7: 
HE CYPRESS WREATH ; ‘a Collection 
nal Ballads and Tal 
wh rs. CORNWELL BARON “WILSON. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Melancholy Hours ; irs 5 8 Collection of Miscel- 
laneous Poems, 12mo. 6s. 


oaftntarte 5 a Sicilian Tale, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
a at Home, 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 








is plai 

recommend it ti ~. the use of ail w ah may find perce to callin 
the aid of such auxiliaries.” —Rdinburgh Christian Instructor. 

London: Printed for Lon » Brown, and 


aa » Orme, 
Green; —— mare Whittaker ; Simpkin and Mar- 


shall ; i 7. wreags and i 
*, The above a4 so ‘in 1 vol. 8vo, large type, price 





rice 7: 


In 8y 
EUTONIC ANTIQUITIES; or, Histo- 
rical and Geographical Sketches of Roman and Barba- 


rian History. 
By c. by shed Esq. 
London: Sold by Hi Speen, and Oe. 4M, Be. Paul's 





In 3 vols. 18mo. Plates, 6d. half-bound, the 2d edition of 
TA LES of a ‘GRANDFATHER ; being 
Stories from the Hi of Scotland. 
Printed for Cadell Wau ‘Bdinburgh:;’ and Simpkin and 
Marshall, wns 4 — 
Who have just publish 

Chronicles of the Canongate. “py the Author 
of ** Waverley.” 2d edition, 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 

Novels, Tales, and Romances of the Author 
of “* Waverley,” from Waverley to Woodstock, in 32 vols. 8vo. 
42 vols. 12mo. and 32 vols. 18mo. 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. Py the Au- 
thor of ** Waverley.” 2d edition, 9 vols. 4. 1 

The Miscellaneous Prose Works o of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. now first collected. 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 122. 


Cook’s Oracle, 7th _— 7s. 6d. 


Tales and Legends. “By the Authors of the 


« Odd Volume,” &e + 3 vols. 1/, lle. 6d. 
Con: Kings—The Rescue—New Travels round 
Aopen spend of Number ae Leper of 





iets that we accept of an invitation to 

meet again with those who have delighted us by their powers of 
and of manner, do we sit down to the 

| perusal oe wank by the tutor of the “Ga Volume: The pre- 
sent, which is of bulk and pretension than the previous 
a of the fair coterie, we are also bound to state, is of 
and more diversified ‘interest and value, and ar its de- 


the best t portion ion of its ap es are real flesh-and-blood S uaben elt 
which, neither in the lofty dignity of their and heroines, 

their themes, entitle them to a more soundi: yma 
than vivid, a and happy ‘ Tales of Real Real Life™ ote 
Times, March 23. 








"Neat! ready, 3 vols. post ‘e 
Chronicles of the of the Canongate. _ Byt the Author 


of “ Waverl int Valentine’s 
Day; or, the ais Harpe of Perth. 


A, om re "Faeme. 
By MARY ANNE BROWNE, 
* Authoress of ‘* Mont Bianc,” &c. 
London: Printed for an, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; 
Hatchard and Son; and W. Benning. 








2d edition, revised and enlarged, price 6s. boards, 
EROS ADAPTED for FAMILY 
tiene. JOHN EDMUND JONES, M : 
Ofst. mund's H 1, Oxford, late Curate of St. Nicholas, 
loucester. 





po | ewe at St. John’s, G 
Printed fox J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Mrs. Roche's New Novel.—In 3 large vols. price 1. 1s. 
N TRA S§S 


C By REGINA MARIA ROCHE. 
— for A. bear ra and Co. London. 


y the same Author, 

Children of of "the 1 ‘Abbey, 4 vols. 10th edition, 
ice 11. 4s. 

‘ Discarded Son; or, Haunt of the Banditti, 


5 vols. 2d edition, 1/. 7s. bd. 





The only Authentic ition. In Bvo. 5s. Gd. 
R. BROUGHAM’S SPEECH on the 
FAL PRESENT STATE of the LAWS. Corrected by 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








aE lanai 


IN THE PRESS. 


On the 2ist poe, ah + yw a 2 omens in French 
lish, in arts, 
EMOIRES- "DU DUC DE ROVIGO 
(M. Savary), Ministre de la Police sous Napoleon. 
Ecrits de sa main. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Operative Man: ring Chemi. 
net a ~~4 b ma will be publi: Nackurery 


ic A I the. 6d. boards, 
‘HE OPERATIVE Sitar consisting 
of a full Practical Boom po) of yof Manufacturing Chem Chemistry, 


and of its detailed A ufactures. 
By SAMUEL F F. “GRAY, Esq- 


Spiers of the a ugploment to the Pharmacopeeia,” &c. &c. 
Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's 
—— and sold by ali Booksellers. 


a Svo. with 





Life of Bu 
In a few will be pablished beautifull ited by Ballan- 
tyne, = as with full-length Miniature Portrait 


tyne, in 8 
Poet, BER‘ 
T* E L TPE “of ROBERT BURNS. 
“ or nim whe walked in gery and in Jey, 
his plough upon the —— nee d a. 
oa Lockhart’s Life of Burns will e form by next forth- 
Volume of “* Constable's Miscellan; 


:-Constable and Co. 19, Warerloo Place; and 
‘Hurst, Chance, and Co. London. 





In a few days, in 1 foolscap 80. 
T A L Y;3 and other Poems. 
= WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ina few a in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


in 1827. 
By H. G. wane, Esq. 
Late Chargé d’A ffaires of His Britannic Majesty to that Country. 
Printed for Henry y nb 8, New Burlington Street. 
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